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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
ANGLO-AMERICA: 


ANOTHER coincidence occurs in Anglo-American history. It 
has long been a truism that the war of 1776 was as revolutionary 
to Great Britain herself and to the remainder of its empire as it 
was to America. It moved the British Government to adopt 
enlightened policies which averted any more such insurrections 
and which confirmed the union of that empire as much as it did 
the union of these States. Next the one hundredth anniversary 
of our independence was coincident with the adoption of the im- 
perial title by the British sovereign, in token of more complete in- 
tegration of her dominions. And now, for the third time, while 
we have been commemorating our sesquicentenary, British states- 
men have been reorganizing that empire more radically and 
significantly than ever before in all its history; the new order of 
affairs being denoted by the coming of a Minister to Washington 
from Canada, as if from some entirely independent Power, and by 
our sending in return a Minister to Ottawa. 

This is a token of increased codrdination among the English- 
speaking nations of the world. It does not, we assume, mean any 
withdrawal of the Dominions from their allegiance to the Crown, 
any more than reaffiliation of America therewith. But it stresses 
the significant circumstance that the Commonwealth of British 
Nations is becoming more and more a community of nations 
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rather than of provinces; and that is a circumstance which, para- 
doxically, draws them nearer to America while not drawing Amer- 
ica nearer to them. Talk of political reunion or permanent 
alliance between America and Great Britain would be vanity of 
vanities. But talk of moral codperation between this country 
and all the members of the Commonwealth, for the promotion 
of justice and the maintenance of peace, is one of the most prac- 
tical and hopeful of things. There was no exaggeration in the 
recent declaration of Mr. Stanley M. Bruce, the Prime Minister 
of Australia, to a New York audience, that “If the British Empire 
and America work together for the rehabilitation of Europe, and 
the promotion of peace, there is hope for mankind. If they do 
not, nothing mankind can devise can possibly succeed.” Nor 
was there anything beyond plain common sense in the words of 
Mr. J. L. Garvin, the eminent English publicist, to the effect 
that “‘ Whenever world peace itself is threatened, its maintenance 
would be assured by the combined weight of England and Amer- 
ica thrown into the same scale. Periodical English-speaking 
conferences along the free lines of the recent Imperial Confer- 
ence would keep up codperation without entanglement.” 

Any formal pact would perhaps not be practicable, nor neces- 
sary. The Monroe Doctrine does not in terms apply to Canada, 
or the British West Indies, or Australia or New Zealand. Yet no 
rational man questions what would be the course of the United 
States—of the United States Army and Navy—in case of danger 
of conquest of one of those countries by any other Power; or in- 
deed what would be the course of those countries and of the 
whole British Commonwealth in the inconceivable case of danger 
of the conquest of America. As was said more than two genera- 
tions ago, and as will be truly said for uncounted generations yet 
to come. “Blood is thicker than water.” 





THE CRUX OF CHINA 


Complicated and involved as the Chinese problem is, one 
outstanding issue looms supreme. That is, the question of 
China’s equal sovereignty among the independent Powers of 
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the world. More than two-thirds of a century ago, Lincoln 
expressed the wise belief that this nation could not permanently 
endure half slave and half free. So might it long ago have been 
declared that China could not, would not, should not, per- 
manently endure to be half sovereign and half subject. Either 
it must be entirely sovereign, with full control over all its own 
territory, its courts, its tariffs, and what not; or it must sink to 
the level of a dependent and subject State. The determination 
of that question is paramount among the issues in Eastern Asia 
today, just as much as was that of slavery or freedom in the 
America of Lincoln’s time. All other issues, and all other settle- 
ments that may be made, are subordinate to it. 

The matter of control of foreign concessions of territory is one 
with which we are not concerned. It has not been the American 
practice to seek such concessions. In that of alien control of 
Chinese tariffs we have been chiefly followers of and participators 
in European practice. Great Britain has been above all others 
responsible for the system which has long been imposed. But 
under the characteristic American principle of “‘most favored 
nation”’, established by Kearny with the “‘open door” eighty-five 
years ago, we have, of course, been identified with that system. 
In the matter of extraterritorial jurisdiction in the courts, how- 
ever, America was the leader and has been properly regarded as 
its prime exponent. We may date the beginning of it away 
back to the Terranova case, more than a hundred years ago; 
while the detailed explication and confirmation of the principle 
occurred in 1844, when “Count” Caleb Cushing, under the most 
absurd credentials ever borne by an American or any other 
envoy, made one of the shrewdest and wisest of all our treaties. 
The principle of extraterritoriality had indeed been practiced 
to a limited extent for centuries, between European and some 
Mohammedan countries, but it remained for Cushing, in the 
name of America, first of all to insist upon its formal adoption 
as a world-wide rule between Christian and all non-Christian 
nations. And this, as he took pains to explain, was not because 
of any inferiority of the non-Christian States in independent 
sovereignty or in their right to their own codes of law and juris- 
prudence; but it was simply a practical recognition of the radical 
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and essential difference between two civilizations. ‘Between 
them and us,” said Cushing, “‘there is no community of ideas, 
no common law of nations, no interchange of good offices.” 

Conditions have greatly changed, and international relations 
have changed, since that time. It is still true that “East is 
East, and West is West”; but the twain are today much nearer 
meeting in many important respects than would have been 
deemed possible a generation ago. It is therefore a fair question 
whether this principle of extraterritoriality may not be abandoned 
in the case of China, even as we have already abandoned it in 
the case of other Asiatic Powers; and since America was the 
leader in establishing it, it would be eminently fitting for it to 
exercise such leadership in abrogating, modifying or otherwise 
dealing with it as the best judgment may dictate. That Great 
Britain signifies an inclination to codperate in whatever policy 
our Government may pursue, is not the least auspicious feature 
of the case. 





OUR RIGHTS IN NICARAGUA 


The President’s policy in Nicaragua was right. That we be- 
lieve to be the judgment of the American people; with the excep- 
tion perhaps of two small groups. There are those who hold that 
whatever is, is wrong; and that therefore insurgents against a con- 
stituted government are always of necessity right. There are 
also various replicas of Ko-Ko’s— 


. idiot”who praises in enthusiastic tone 
All centuries but this and every country but his own,— 


who hold it iniquitous for the United States to enforce its 
rights or even fulfil its duties, while praising all other nations for 
doing so; repudiating the declaration in our primal charter that 
this country has “full power to do all acts and things which inde- 
pendent States may of right do”. For us, we prefer Thomas Jef- 
ferson to Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses. 

The President’s course was justifiable on three major grounds, 
any one of which would have been sufficient, alone. One was, 
the necessity of protecting the lives and property of American 
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citizens and the treaty rights of this country. The giving of such 
protection is a fundamental duty. ‘The Government which fails 
to do it abdicates its authority and is unworthy longer to exist. 
Nor can we imagine a more hopeless piece of self-stultification 
than for a nation to invest millions of dollars in a canal route the 
utilization of which will be a necessity to its welfare in the not 
distant future, and then to abandon that property to the contin- 
gencies of revolution and potential conquest. 

Another ground was the need of vindicating the Monroe Doc- 
trine by affording to the citizens of other countries the protection 
which their Governments requested. When European Powers 
thus entrusted to us the performance of their own duty toward 
their own citizens, they showed in the clearest and most grati- 
fying manner their respect for the validity of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Certainly it was incumbent upon us to show equal respect 
for it. We could not play the dog in the manger, by refusing 
either to grant such protection ourselves or to let the European 
Powers do it. There is no exaggeration in saying that the moral 
integrity of the Doctrine was at stake. 

Finally, there was our moral obligation to regard a treaty, even 
one to which we were not ourselves technically but only morally 
a party, as something more than a “scrap of paper”. Bear in 
mind that under our countenance and patronage, and with our 
encouragement, the Central American States entered into a sol- 
emn compact not to recognize any insurgent or revolutionary 
government unless the freely elected representatives of the people 
had constitutionally reorganized their country. If that did not 
place us under the strongest compulsion to stand by the consti- 
tuted Government of Nicaragua, rather than to connive with 
insurgents for its overthrow, then words have lost their meaning 
and we had better strike the negatives out of the Decalogue, and 
reckon that two and two make five. 

We are not willing for a moment to concede that the United 
States is not entitled to maintain its rights or is not bound to dis- 
charge its duties, in any place, at any time. We shall not admit 
that it is wrong for America to pursue a course which those who 
affect to condemn would piously praise if it were done by the 
League of Nations; or for America to do, on its own initiative, in 
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a neighboring State, that which its critics would applaud it for 
doing at the dictation of the League in Borrioboola Gha or the 
domains of the Akhoond of Swat. 





JAPAN’S NEW ERA 


America’s bereavements, in the deaths of Presidents in office, 
have been so sorrowfully frequent that we can truly sympathize 
with Japan in her time of mourning. Yet we might also wish for 
a certain degree of emulation, here, of the Japanese spirit of 
reverence for the Chief of State, both living and dying. For 
the profound and protracted manifestations of woe at the passing 
of an Emperor are not mere worship of the individual, albeit 
he was traditionally reputed to be of Divine descent. Over 
and above all that, they are denotements of reverence for the 
lawful authority of which he was the supreme exponent; just 
as the divinity which hedged him and equally hedges his suc- 
cessor must be regarded as an adumbration not of the divine 
personality so much as of the divine sovereignty as the basis of 
all true law. We must, we repeat, wish that America might 
always have as much respect for a Chief of State chosen by the 
sovereign volition of the people, as the representative of law 
and government, as the Japanese have for their hereditary 
monarch in a like capacity. 

It is the felicitous custom of Japan to regard and to name each 
imperial reign as a special era in her history, and with several of 
those eras it has been the lot of America to be intimately as- 
sociated. There was one, marked with the masterful but 
beneficent doings of Matthew Calbraith Perry and Townsend 
Harris, remembered today by Japan with flattering gratitude. 
There was another, comparable in beneficence, the Era of 
Enlightenment, in which America also largely shared. Since 
then increasing contact has not at times been altogether free 
from artificial friction. That we must recognize, and for it we 
may not entirely absolve ourselves from blame. But there is 
assured ground for confidence that in the new era now begun 
there will be a confirmation and a most fruitful cultivation of 
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those earlier relationships, both sentimental and practical, 
which made all intercourse between America and Japan sug- 
gestive of a dawning Golden Age of peace and universal brother- 
hood. It is with such feelings that citizens of this country 
extend at once their sympathies and their auspicious anticipa- 
tions to the people and the Government of Japan. 





AMERICA’S ALSACE 


It was about ten years after the German seizure of Alsace that 
Chili took possession of Tacna and Arica. So perhaps by ten 
years after the restoration of Alsace to France, Tacna and Arica 
will be restored to Peru; though we must earnestly hope that it 
will not be by the same strenuous means. Both seizures were 
made by virtue of military conquest; but with quite different 
ostensible purposes. In the European case the act was absolute 
and perpetual. In the American it was, at least on its face, con- 
ditional and subject to revision and reversal. After a period of 
years a plebiscitum was to be held, and was to determine whether 
the Chilian occupation was to be permanently confirmed, or re- 
turn to Peru was to be made. But after forty-five years and 
more the plebiscitum is still untaken, the permanent disposition 
of the provinces still undetermined. 

The feature of the case that is most unsatisfactory, perhaps we 
might say most ominous, is the apparent failure of precisely those 
processes which we are wont to regard as most desirable and most 
auspicious in international transactions. Conquest through war 
we deprecate, as we do also the arbitrary holding of the spoils of 
conquest, regardless of the will of the conquered. We have re- 
gard for the sanctity of treaties, for the right of self determination 
and for the moral authority of mediation and arbitration. What 
hurts is that the Treaty of Ancon should still be unfulfilled, that 
the promised self determination should be withheld, and that 
the results of the arbitration which was not only accepted but 
actually solicited should not be received with effective acqui- 
escence. 

Never, we may confidently aver, was arbitration more impar- 
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tially, more benevolently or more intelligently performed than by 
the President of the United States in this dispute between Chili 
and Peru. Nor do we believe that a more just judgment was 
ever rendered. It should have been promptly accepted by both 
parties and put into effect. That it was not, but that under one 
pretext and another it has been virtually rejected, might be re- 
garded as an affront to this country. We shall not thus resent it. 
But we should hope that it would restrain those concerned in it 
from casting suspicions and aspersions, such as some are reported 
to be casting, upon the attitude and course of this country toward 
any other Latin American affairs. Certainly, the United States 
does not deserve to be made the subject of Lorenzo Dow’s epi- 
gram on Predestination: 


You can and you can’t; you will and you won't; 
You'll be damned if you do, you'll be damned if you don’t. 


Yet what are we to think, if objection is made to intervention 
on the one hand, and rejection is the fate of arbitration on the 
other? 





GERMANY ON HONOR 


One of the most significant occurrences of the year thus far in 
Central Europe has been the withdrawal of the Allied control of 
German armaments; or, rather, transfer of it to the League of 
Nations; following immediately upon Germany’s agreement to 
demolish all the forts along her eastern frontier which she has 
built since the World War. To optimists, this is auspicious; to 
pessimists and cynics, it is ominous. Which view is correct, only 
the sequel can tell. Certainly it will afford a test of the efficiency 
of the League of Nations in the performance of one of its most 
important functions. Also, it will soon throw light upon the 
real spirit and purpose of the German people and their Govern- 
ment; who are now placed on their honor to “seek peace and 
pursue it”. It would be profoundly disappointing to have them 
take advantage of this release from Allied surveillance to make 
surreptitious increases of their military strength, with ag- 
gressively belligerent aims. There is reason to hope that they 
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will not do so, but that they will sincerely devote their attention 
to eliminating the evils which Junkerism brought upon them 
and to confirming the peace of Europe. And it is also to be 
hoped that France and Belgium will have the moral courage 
and the steadiness of nerve to assume, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, that Germany will keep faith with them. It 
may be that thus this withdrawal of Allied control will be a 
white stone landmark on the path of peace. 





TWO TYPES OF DEBTORS 


Recent utterances, discussions and negotiations concerning the 
debts of European nations to this country have more and more 
marked the differentiation between two kinds of debtors, among 
peoples and their Governments as well as among individuals. 
These are, in brief, the willing and the unwilling. 

There are those who, whether able or unable to meet their obli- 
gations, are willing to do so and desirous of doing so, if they can; 
and who give their chief attention to finding ways and means of 
paying. There are also those who, whether able or unable, are 
unwilling to pay, and who devote their ingenuity to the devising 
of pretexts for avoiding payment. 

It is natural and just, as it is quite inevitable, that the sentiment 
and the attitude of the creditor toward the debtor shall largely 
be determined by the class, of these two, to which the debtor 
belongs. 





VERMONT’S SESQUICENTENARY 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence of New Connecticut, otherwise Vermont, has 
not loomed as large as that of the United States in historical com- 
memoration. Yet in some not insignificant respects it was of 
comparable interest; if as nothing more than a too much forgotten 
curiosity in American history. It should be remembered that 
Vermont is unique among the older States, in that it was never 
either a separate British province or a Territory of the United 
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States. It was an independent republic, declaring and maintain- 
ing its separation both from the British Empire and from the 
United States. It participated gallantly in the Revolution not 
as a part of the United States but as an ally. And finally, when 
it became the fourteenth State of this Union, it was not elevated 
from a Territorial status to that dignity, but was annexed as an 
independent foreign country, just as was Texas, many years 
afterward. 

It is grateful to recall that Vermont in spirit anticipated by 
three-quarters of a century the proud motto of West Virginia, 
Montani semper Liberi, by being the first State on the American 
continent to abolish and prohibit human slavery. Also, it was 
the first to establish universal manhood suffrage, every one of the 
original Thirteen having at that time some property qualification 
for the franchise. Yet it presented an interesting combination 
of conservatism with advanced liberalism, by making moral and 
religious enactments in its statute books which were perhaps the 
most strict of all in America. Certainly Berkeley in Virginia or 
Cotton Mather in Massachusetts Bay could have done no more 
than to make death the penalty for blasphemy, and we cannot 
recall that they did more than Vermont did in prescribing fine and 
flogging for even the simplest profane swearing, and sending 
a man to the stocks for making a social call on a neighbor on a 
Sunday afternoon. These are interesting reminiscences for those 
who are fond of exploiting Ethan Allen as a free-thinker and 
atheist. Happily, after a hundred and fifty years the bigotry has 
vanished, while the freedom and manhood remain, confirmed 
and triumphant. 


10 








PLAYING WITH PARLIAMENTARY FIRE 


Let us say, to begin with, that we do not expect to see parlia- 
mentary—or Congressional—government in America overthrown. 
We shall have no Mussolini nor Primo de Rivera in the United 
States. Trust to the good sense and resolution of the American 
people for that. But let us also say, very advisedly, that both 
Houses of Congress are playing with fire in a reprehensible if not 
an ominous fashion, and are bringing upon themselves a measure 
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of reproach not to be greatly differentiated from that which has 
in so many European countries brought Parliaments into discredit 
and given opportunity for dictatorships. And they are doing 
this by flouting and violating the very Constitution to which they 
owe their existence. 

Note, for example, the course of the Senate. An “immutable 
covenant” in the Constitution guarantees equal representation 
in that body to all the States. Yet Senators propose to deprive 
States of equal representation by excluding members who have 
been duly elected or appointed and are constitutionally qualified. 
The Constitution makes the Senate “‘the judge of the elections, 
returns and qualifications of its own members’. But it does not 
empower it to prescribe what those qualifications shall be. On 
the contrary it prescribes them itself; to wit: That a Senator must 
be thirty years old, for nine years a citizen of the United States, 
a resident of the State for which he is elected, and elected by the 
people of the State or, in case of emergency, appointed by the 
Governor. That is all. And all that the Senate has any con- 
stitutional right to do is to judge whether a Senator meets those 
constitutional requirements. If he does, it has no option but to 
seat him. If the Senate had a right to impose additional quali- 
fications of its own devising, it could impose any such tests, and 
it could thus deprive at will any State of its equal representation. 
It is a mischievous blow at the sovereign rights of the States, and 
at the integrity of the Constitution; though it is likely to recoil 
with more damaging force upon the Senate itself. It is a perilous 
swing of the pendulum to the opposite extreme from the ground 
taken by one of the ablest men that ever sat in that body, John 
C. Calhoun, that Senators were in fact ambassadors from sover- 
eign States, over whom nobody but their own States had any 
authority or supervision. 

Again, observe the conduct of the House of Representatives. 
The Constitution requires that body to reapportion its members 
among the States on the basis of a census of the population to be 
taken every ten years. Such a census was taken in 1920, and 
according to the plain intent of the Constitution the House should 
forthwith have made a new apportionment. But it did not do so. 
It has not yet done so, though more than half of the decennial 
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period has elapsed. And the indications are that it will not do so 

at all, but will ignore the census of 1920 and wait until another 
is taken in 1930. Meantime gross injustice prevails. Some 
States have more Representatives than they are proportionately 
entitled to, and some are deprived of Representatives to whom 
they are justly entitled. Moreover, it is obvious that if the 
House is permitted thus to ignore one census it may as well ignore 
two, or a dozen. If it can go from the census of 1910 to that of 
1930 without reapportionment, it can go to that of 1940, or 1950, 
or the year 2000, making its present apportionment perpetual. 
It is a flagrant defiance of both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

These things are, to our mind, immeasurably more serious and 
detrimental than all the filibustering, and pork barrel grabs, and 
enactment of foolish laws, and failure to enact needed laws, which 
have often brought reproach upon Congress. For all such doings 
are at worst merely non-feasance, or mis-feasance. But the 
things which we have described are deliberate mal-feasance, and 
are directed not against some temporary interest of the nation, 
but against its permanent,fundamental law. It is, as we have 
said, a dangerous playing with fire, though more likely to scorch 
the players than to destroy the house. What the abatement 
will be, is a question yet to be answered. On its face the Consti- 
tution seems to provide no means of coercing Congress or one of 
its Houses to do its duty or to refrain from usurping powers. Yet 
such means must exist, or must be provided; else the Government 
would be unable to preserve its integrity. It would be most 
desirable for the two Houses to come to their senses and them- 
selves mend their ways. If not, they must remember that they 
are after all nothing but the creatures of the American people. 








“HISTORY AS SHE IS WROTE” 


Senator Carter Glass is entitled to gratitude for his authentic 
refutation of Colonel Edward M. House’s flatulent and egotistic 
twaddle about his mighty achievements during the Wilson Admin- 
istration. The Texas Ranger apparently thought that after the 
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death of the President who made him—for a short time—famous, 
he could play the part of Coriolanus, and boast “Alone I did it!” 
But he forgot that there might still be somebody living who knew 
the facts and in whose showing of them the public would have 
confidence. Lord Randolph Churchill, at the zenith of his bril- 
liant career, was thus forgetful, when he imagined that there could 
be no competent substitute for him in the Treasury Office; but 
was quickly driven to confess, “I forgot Goschen!” It was un- 
lucky for Colonel House to forget Senator Glass. 

The incident illustrates, however, some of the difficulties with 
which historical writers have to deal. If there are such contra- 
dictions among “original sources” in the very generation in which 
the events occurred, what will be the embarrassment of the writer 
a few generations hence who seeks to find the truth of history in 
a symposium of Tumulty, Page, House and Glass? The result 
may rival, though for a different reason, the present frenzy for 
calumniating George Washington. We note that Dr. Albert 
Bushnell Hart, one of the too few serious and competent_students 
and teachers of history, reports that in one current and much- 
touted “biography” of Washington, by a person called Hughes, 
there are two hundred and ninety-seven “absolutely false” 
statements, and a hundred and eleven which are “extremely 
doubtful”. It would be most edifying to have Senator Glass 
compile a corresponding tabulation of Colonel House’s screed. 





“MEDDLESOME MATTY” AGAIN 


The progeny of Meddlesome Matty are numerous and active. 
A century and a quarter ago Dr. Logan was a good man, and 
meant well. Of that there was never any question. And indeed 
he was actually the means of doing some good, when he surren- 
dered his meddlesomeness into authoritative hands. But even 
in those days of ultra-strenuous factionalism, there was general 
recognition of the potential mischief of such doings as his, and 
approval of the law forbidding under penalty their repetition. 
The Alien and Sedition acts were repealed, though renewed with 
intensified severity during the World War. But the Logan act has 
remained unchallenged to this day. 
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Its spirit, however, is grossly and widely disregarded, not in- 
frequently to the misleading of other nations and to the detriment 
of our relations or negotiations with them. In a recent num- 
ber of Toe Nort American Review attention of a somewhat 
excoriatory nature was given to an American gentleman of 
genealogical as well as professional standing, who had assumed 
to speak “off his own” in the name of the American people in 
opposition to the policy of the American Government, on the 
subject of the debts due from European countries, and to do so 
directly to the peoples of those debtor nations. Since then 
others have been busy, in the same pernicious fashion. We have 
no objection to American citizens expressing themselves as freely 
as they please, merely as citizens, to each other and to their 
Government. But for men whom foreign peoples have reason 
to regard—though incorrectly—as authentic exponents of public 
opinion if not of official purpose, such as a former candidate for 
the Presidency, or who not, to go abroad and to tell those foreign 
peoples in their own capitals that the policy of the American 
Government toward them is not approved by the American na- 
tion and will never be executed or enforced, is an impropriety so 
flagrant as to be incapable of adequate characterization without 
the use of language more forcible than polite. 

We must also regard it as unfortunate, to say the least, for 
self-constituted bodies of private citizens, however enlightened 
and benevolent, to affect investigation, counsel or what not in 
the foreign affairs of America, especially under names calculated 
to give the impression that they are invested with official author- 
ity. Here, with Who’s Who at our elbows, we understand such 
things and know that they are merely “pretty Fanny’s way”. 
But they are not thus understood abroad; and when foreign peo- 
ples hear that “the American Commission for This” or “the 
United States Council for That” has reported so and so, and has 
recommended to the President such and such action, there is 
grave danger of their taking these things far more seriously than 
they deserve. 

It is beyond doubt highly desirable for American citizens to 
acquaint themselves fully and accurately with foreign as well as 
domestic affairs, and it is well for them to make their opinions 
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and wishes known to their own representatives in their own Gov- 
ernment. But it is not well for them to clamor for the conduct 
of diplomacy in town meeting, or to assume for themselves the 
pose and nomenclature of official agencies. It would have to 
be an immensely greater Commission or Council than any that 
has yet been formed, that could affect to speak for the people 
and Government of America, without incurring the fate of the 
Three Tailors of Tooley Street who called themselves “We, the 
People of England”. Wehavealready had too many Meddlesome 
Matties in “unofficial gossips” and “impudent commissions’”’. 





IF POOR RICHARD WERE HERE! 


It is an appropriate and should be a profitable thing to com- 
memorate the birthday anniversary of Benjamin Franklin every 
year with a Thrift Week, for the promotion of that homely virtue 
of which he was one of the world’s chief apostles. Yet we cannot 
help reflecting, somewhat grimly, we are afraid, upon what would 
be his sentiments and his vigorous words, if he were permitted to 
revisit the glimpses of the moon and observe the appalling thrift- 
lessness which has long prevailed in the republic which he so 
greatly helped to found. For the fact is that our wastefulness of 
three of our very greatest natural resources has for years been one 
of the most amazing and most discreditable phenomena in the 
economic history of the world. 

COAL. Men still living and resentful at being called old re- 
member reading in their school textbooks that the coal deposits in 
a single State of this Union were sufficient to supply all possible 
needs of the entire nation for centuries to come. Since then de- 
posits have been opened up in a dozen other States. Yet today 
expert engineers are computing the measurable time that will 
elapse before our coal beds are practically exhausted, at least be- 
yond the limits of profitable working. And men who know the 
business best declare that of all the coal taken from our mines, 
probably fifty per cent. has been wasted before reaching the place 
of consumption. 


TIMBER, We used similarly to be told that the forest wealth 
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of America was practically inexhaustible; sufficient to supply the 

whole world for centuries to come. But today something re- 

sembling a lumber famine prevails. Prices have increased five 

hundred per cent., and more and more we are drawing our sup- 

plies from foreign lands. It is true, of course, that the manufac- 
ture of paper and other causes have enormously increased the 
consumption of timber. Yet it is a truism of the trade that fifty 
per cent. of the available forest growth that has now vanished 
was not used at all, but was simply wasted and destroyed, either 
carelessly or wantonly. And such a thing as scientific forestry, 
aiming to cultivate woodlands instead of merely cutting them 
off, and to replant forests as fast as they are cut, has scarcely 
been dreamed of on any considerable scale. Today we are 
dependent upon other countries for wood, and have so far de- 
nuded our land of trees that it would take fifty years of the most 
ample effort to restore us to a self-supplying basis. 

WATER. There are few countries of the world so richly 
endowed with natural water supplies, for both potable and in- 
dustrial purposes, as the chief industrial States of this Union; yet 
there are few that have so greatly neglected and abused the gift. 
We have allowed millions of horse power, for industrial uses, to 
flow to the sea unutilized, while we have gone on consuming mil- 
lions of tons of coal and millions of barrels of oil for which the 
water would have provided a preferable substitute and which it 
would have enabled us to conserve for other uses. A large part 
of our supply of potable water has been lost to us by our practice 
of the stupid and filthy rule that the only way to dispose of 
sewage is to pour it into the nearest river or lake; until now our 
great cities are put to great expense and are driven far afield to 
find enough for their supposed needs. But even in such circum- 
stances, profligacy prevails; for in the average large city from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. of the water that flows through the 
mains is not used at all, but absolutely wasted. 

Yes; it would be mightily interesting to have Ben Franklin 
come back and tell us what he thought of us. Indeed, though, it 
should not be necessary for our information or our admonition. 
To every man of vision and imagination there must be a spiritual 
radio broadcasting from the Elysian Fields! 
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MEXICAN RELATIONS 

It is impossible to avoid now and then contrasting conditions 
upon the only two foreign land frontiers of the United States. 
Along that at the North, from the Atlantic to the Pacific elsewhere 
in this issue referred to as “the most beautiful boundary on earth’’, 
no fortifications exist, no troops are massed, no wars are waged nor 
rumors of wars arise, but peace and profound mutual confidence 
have prevailed unbroken for much more than a hundred years. 
Along that at the Southwest, about half as long, also from sea to 
sea, during most of the time for four-fifths of a century, suspicion, 
unrest, antagonism and frequent disturbances have prevailed, 
with several acts of outright war, and an incessant watchfulness 
of armed forces. The difference between the two could scarcely 
be greater or more significant than it is. 

We may charge it in part to the radical differences of race and 
of civilization. But we must also recognize the fact that the re- 
grettable conditions along our Mexican border have largely been 
also the fault of the two countries. The instability of govern- 
ment which for much of its history has been unhappily character- 
istic of Mexico, and the easily explicable preference of revolution- 
ists for the American border as a field for operations, must be 
reckoned to have been a prolific source of trouble; not infre- 
quently aggravated by filibustering or other operations from our 
side of the line. Nor do we absolve ourselves from blame. The 
war of eighty years ago has been condemned by foremost Amer- 
icans as severely as by the Mexicans themselves. Nevertheless 
1867 may fairly be regarded as atonement for 1847. If at the 
earlier date we spoliated Mexico, at the later one we saved her 
from extinction; of which the death of “Poor Carlotta!” this 
present year has been a pathetic and tragic reminder. 

If therefore we may scarcely hope to duplicate along the Rio 
Grande the fortunate conditions which exist on the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, there could be and there should be a marked 
amelioration of those which have prevailed there during most of 
the time since the abdication of Porfirio Diaz. It should be re- 
membered that twenty-five years ago the two countries set an 
inspiring example to the world, by submitting an important and 
long-standing controversy to ™ Tribunal of Arbitration at The 
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Hague—the first ever brought before it—and by loyally accepting 
and fulfilling its verdict. Certainly neither of the two should be 
averse or reluctant to follow their own example. 









THE FLICKERING OF “FLAMING YOUTH” 


The painfully obvious and indisputable “wave of crime” 
which has for some time been widely prevalent, and the appar- 
ently authentic statistics of a marked increase in juvenile and 
adolescent delinquency, have set sociologists, educators and 
others to discussing the subject of moral and religious training for 
the young, with some significant results. The statements have 
been made, on what seems good authority, that more than eighty 
per cent. of all crimes from murder down to petty misdemeanors 
are committed by persons less than twenty-two years old; that 
the average age of burglars has decreased in ten years from 
twenty-nine to only twenty-one years; that fifty-one per cent. of 
automobile thefts—which involve values of tens of millions of 
dollars a year—are committed by persons under eighteen; and, 
most pitiful and shameful of all, that forty-two per cent. of the 
unmarried mothers are schoolgirls averaging sixteen years of age. 

That secular education should be an efficient agency for com- 
batting such conditions is often insisted upon. Yet that theory 
is confronted with such facts as this: That in the State of New 
York in three years more than six hundred million dollars have 
been spent on public school education, and in those same years 
more than fifty thousand of the pupils in those schools were sent 
to prison as convicted criminals. That religious instruction, in 
church Sunday schools, should be effective, might perhaps rea- 
sonably be expected, if it existed to any general extent. But we 
are told that it reaches scarcely thirty per cent. of the children; 
so that seventy per cent. of the children of America are growing 
up without moral or religious instruction of any kind in the 
schools. 

There remains the home, or what is left of it. The original 
American principle was that children should receive moral in- 
struction, discipline and guidance from their parents. Statistics 
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of the practice of that theory are, manifestly, unavailable; and 
the opinions and estimates of shrewd observers would have too 
cynical a tone to be repeated. But the failure of the home thus to 
function is proclaimed unmistakably in the appeals that are made 
for the teachers in the schools to undertake such work. Ata re- 
cent convention of educators in Oregon a large part of the dis- 
cussions urged the “obligation” of teachers to develop moral 
character in their students. One leading speaker called upon his 
fellow teachers to help to “give children internal control now 
that they have renounced external control”; though he does not 
seem to have told by what right of common sense or reason chil- 
dren are permitted to “renounce external control”. Lowell 
wrote that “The Ten Commandments will not budge.” Are we 
to understand, however, that the Fourth has been abrogated? 
Another speaker insisted that teachers must “help in the reor- 
ganization of homes which have gone askew”. A pious work, 
truly! But is the young normal school graduate to undertake 
the instruction of the fathers and mothers as well as of the chil- 
dren of the community? And still another speaker, representing 
the parents of the community, pleaded with high school deans 
that “they train girls in right standards and ideals”; as though 
girls were to wait until they reached high school before being thus 
trained! 

It was refreshing, after such futile babblings, to hear words of 
truth and reason from so eminent an authority as Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, who recently retired from the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Washington; words to be commended to every teacher, 
still more to every church, most of all to every parent in the land. 
“The school,” he said, “‘is an institution preéminently devised 
to deal with intellectual things. The average critic of our 
schools expects them to do things they were never designed to do. 
He expects them to develop triple-A high moral character, which 
is primarily the function of the home and the church. I love my 
job as schoolmaster, but I am not going to take responsibility for 
the development of those things in youth which are left un- 
developed by the breakdown of other institutions.” 

“Flaming youth” may be admirable, if the flame be constant, 
luminous and serene. But if it is to be kept from flickering and 
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flaring and consuming itself in ruin, the hand that steadies it 
should be the hand that lighted it. President Coolidge was ever- 
lastingly right in saying that the hope and strength of America 
are in the homes and at the hearthstones of the people. Peda- 
gogics, sociology, penology and all the rest of the social sciences 
can never contrive nor discover a substitute for parental au- 
thority and domestic influence. 





IF WE HAD NO NAVY! 


A biting irony was seen in the Chinese cataclysm. Among the 
Americans who cried for rescue from impending slaughter, and 
who were taken aboard the naval vessels of this nation and con- 
veyed to safety, were not a few who had formerly been clamor- 
ous for abolition of our Navy, or who were associated with such 
pacifist propaganda. Many here at home, too, who had been 
demanding that every vessel in the Navy be sent to the scrapyard, 
were mightily glad to have their friends thus rescued, and would 
have raged in fury at the iniquity of the Government, if it had 
left them to their fate. 

Disarmament is a noble ideal, no doubt. But the process 
must begin with the human mind and heart. When every nation 
practices justice and desires peace, and has assurance that every 
other does the same, we may dispense with armies and navies. 
Meanwhile we may profitably remember that lack of arms never 
did and never will keep men from fighting when they have occasion 
to fight; nor will its own defencelessness ever protect a country 
from aggression. If there is anybody who supposes that Amer- 
icans in China would be more secure from mob or revolutionary 
violence if it were made known that their own Government had 
no ships to send and no troops to land for their protection, he is of 
course entitled to his opinion, by virtue of a right which Hosea 
Biglow long ago declared to be “safe from all devices human”’. 

















KEEPING THE PEACE 
BY REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Oucurt it to be kept? Can it be kept? And if so, by whom, 
and how? The first question is the most easily answered. The 
peace ought to be kept, and must be kept if we are not to perish. 
The World War made that clear. War has become a new thing. 
We can no longer think of it in terms used in the past. We keep 
the old word but science has presented us a new thing. Men 
waged what they called war in the eighteenth century, but George 
Washington did not know war, nor did Wellington, nor Nelson, 
nor the great Napoleon, as we know it, and because of our 
knowledge, it behooves us to keep the peace. In the old days 
men often spoke nonchalantly of war. They said it was a good 
thing, a tonic. “A little bloodletting will tone us up.” Some 
went so far as to call war a “school of virtue.” No one has 
ventured to speak thus since the end of the World War. We 
now know that war is a school of vice; and that even if it were a 
school of virtue, what is the use of cultivating virtue if civilization 
goes down in the process? 

In former times men formulated laws of war. It was a game 
and they laid down the rules for the players. It was a duel and 
they regulated the weapons and procedure by agreements and 
conventions. Those days are gone. War can no longer be 
regulated. It defies all restraint. It laughs at repression. 
Those who still talk of regulation live in the past. They think in 
terms of a world which has vanished. It was proved in the World 
War that all rules of war are scraps of paper. This is because 
military defeat now means ruin. No government will refuse to 
make use of any efficient weapon within reach to escape destruc- 
tion. Regulations for submarines and poison gas and tanks 
and bombing-airplanes are withes which will blaze like flax 
in the conflagration of every future war. A government is only 
a group of men in charge for the time being of the conduct of 
public affairs. The group changes again and again, and in war 
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the changes are more frequent than in peace. No group of 
patriots responsible for the deliverance of their country will 
ever allow it to go down when hard pressed by a military foe 
without using every weapon upon which they can lay their hands, 
no matter what promises may have been made by groups of 
leaders who preceded them. Those who think that war in the 
future can be regulated are living in a world which will return 
no more. 

The old arguments for defense are all out of date. The vaunted 
protection did not protect. The promised security was a myth. 
The insurance did not insure. The multiplication of guns did 
not work for peace. It worked for suspicion and fear and hate 
and war. Men who keep on repeating the old arguments, and 
reciting the old formulas, and urging the continuation of the old 
methods, are survivals of a bygone age. They assume that war 
is what it was. Men to whom experience can teach nothing are 
not safe guides. The man who is eager to prepare for the next 
war is the man to be watched. If civilization is not to sink to 
perdition, there must be no next war. We are under bonds to 
keep the peace. 

But can it be kept? Many say No! Their most convincing 
reason is that the peace has never except for brief seasons been 
kept. ‘Men have fought from the beginning, and therefore it 
is certain they will fight to the end. Human nature being what 
it is, war is inevitable.” But the argument though plausible is 
not conclusive. Impossible things frequently happen. Up till 
yesterday every one said man could not fly. But today he is flying. 
It is easy and it is common. It will be still easier tomorrow. 
Not till today was it possible to hear in New York City the hand- 
clapping at a football game in Pasadena. The Lord Mayor of 
London has just had a conversation with the Mayor of New York 
by telephone, something which no other Lord Mayor of London 
in the history of that city ever attempted. Things never done 
before since the beginning of the world have been done since 
the opening of the present century. Why should anyone say 
oracularly that it is impossible for nations to keep the peace? 
If science has made war a new thing, possibly science has opened 
up new avenues to peace. Science has given us the radio and has 
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made it possible for the whole human race to listen in. With 
sane teachers giving instruction from selected centres, all the 
nations can be taught the science and art of peace. “Impossi- 
ble!” It was Mirabeau who once said—‘ Never mention to me 
again that blockhead of a word!” With so many incurable 
diseases lying dead at our feet, who dare say that war cannot 
be slain? If there are antitoxins for the poisons which have 
made havoc of our flesh, what ground have we for saying there 
is no antitoxin for the microbe of war? With witchcraft and 
slavery and cannibalism and duelling all vanquished, it is foolish 
to assert that war is unconquerable. There have been three 
historic scourges, famine, pestilence and war. The first two 
have been banished, and only timid hearts declare the third 
cannot be overcome. It is reasonable to believe that everything 
which ought to be done on our planet can be done. If war 
ought to be abolished men can do it. 


II 


By whom can the peace be kept? By all the members of the 
family of nations. Peace is a world problem, and every nation 
must contribute to its solution. But all cannot be expected to 
act at once, and a few strong nations must go ahead. Why 
should the English-speaking nations not lead? Why should they 
not come together openly and unitedly declare their devotion 
to the cause of international good will? The beginning should 
be made by establishing a fuller understanding between England 
and the United States. The Governments of these two countries 
are already working harmoniously together, but the two peoples 
are not so close together as they ought to be. They do not yet 
understand each other, and because of the partial understanding 
their hearts are more or less estranged. The friendship is not 
sufficiently cordial and the union is far from complete. The next 
step in human progress is the creation of additional bonds be- 
tween the peoples of these two countries. Certain facts work 
for progress. We have first of all a common language. All 
English-speaking peoples are greatly helped in establishing social 
contacts by possessing a common tongue. The jurisprudence 
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of England and the United States is founded on the common law 
of Britain. Both countries are making the same bold experi- 
ment in democracy. Both are pledged to ordered liberty, and 
both believe in the supremacy of law. The most beautiful bound- 
ary line on earth is that between Canada and the United States. 
It is the only boundary of three thousand eight hundred miles 
without a fort ora gun. Moreover the United States and Eng- 
land are under obligation to lead in the cause of peace because of 
their enormous wealth and prestige and power. If nations hold 
their wealth in trust for all mankind, then into what nobler 
cause can Britain and the United States throw their strength than 
into the work of establishing a universal and lasting peace? 

The first step, then, in the great enterprise of world peace is 
to bring the English people and the people of the United States 
into more cordial relations with each other. The area of mutual 
understanding must be widened. There are groups in England 
who understand America, and there are groups in America who 
understand England, and these groups must be extended. The 
popular feeling in both countries must become more sympathetic. 
The public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic must become 
more amiable and appreciative. More than one of our Presidents 
has declared that war between the United States and Great 
Britain is unthinkable, and so it is among the highest and best. 
But when good will is absent from large classes of people, one 
cannot be sure that sane measures will prevail. The only sure 
safeguard against war is friendship. There is no international 
dispute which nations in a good humor cannot settle. There is 
hardly any dispute which can be settled by nations which dislike 
each other. Nothing can take the place of friendly feeling. 
Feeling is the mightiest force in the world. Without sentiment 
no noble cause can get on. Hague tribunals are desirable and so 
are world courts and arbitration treaties, and so is a League of 
Nations. All these are invaluable helps, but all of these are 
unreliable without a league of hearts. It is only when hearts 
touch that international relations rest upon a solid foundation. 
The United States and Great Britain should walk side by side 
down the perilous path of the coming years, liking each other 


all the way. 
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There are many obstacles, and these must be overcome; many 
perils, and these must be resolutely faced. Both of us have a 
free press. We would not be content to have a press that was 
muzzled. We are committed to the principle of liberty of 
thought and speech. But liberty is dangerous. It has its 
tragedies. One of its deepest tragedies is in the press. Un- 
scrupulous and irresponsible men rush into journalism as they 
do into other professions, and the whole world suffers. There 
are journalists in every country who habitually put the worst 
construction on every act of a foreign government, and who take 
a devilish delight in poisoning the wells of international good will. 
The slurs and jibes of editors and reporters, repeated day after 
day, can induce an irritation in hearts three thousand miles 
away which, unless checked, may. become a dangerous inflam- 
mation. 

A newspaper even at its best is a poor medium of revelation 
of the noblest in a nation’s mind and heart. A newspaper is a 
megaphone. To attract attention it shouts everything loud. 
From its nature it cannot communicate the finer tones of the 
spirit. Sentiment in every country is higher than the sentiment 
which is reflected in the press. Moreover the newspaper makes 
a specialty of the exceptional and the abnormal. Only these are 
counted “news,” and it is these which work their way into 
headlines which can be read across the ocean. No nation can 
be known through its press. The press reports many things 
which are so, but it misleads by leaving out other things which 
must be known if one wishes to know the truth. A few years 
ago certain Irishmen in New York City had a fashion of packing 
Madison Square Garden now and then to relieve themselves by 
hissing England. All their hisses were accurately reported by 
the press here and across the sea. The papers did not report 
that there were twenty thousand New Yorkers in the neighbor- 
hood of Madison Square Garden who did not know that an anti- 
British meeting was being held, and that there were probably 
forty thousand other New Yorkers in that section of the city 
who put the hissing Irishmen down as fanatics and fools. One 
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room full of hissing men is only a small per cent. of the population 
of a city of six millions, and an insignificant fraction of the total 
population of a country of over a hundred millions. 

In every country there are men who are instinctively boorish. 
They have never mastered the art of good manners. Their 
tongue is not acquainted with the law of kindness. They say 
offensive and cutting things about other countries without 
thinking of consequences. Such men sometimes rise to high 
positions in industry and business and even in politics. Boors 
sometimes become Congressmen and even climb into the United 
States Senate. What they say is reported not because of the 
wisdom or worth of the speaker, but because of his political 
position. Words of a man in a high place work with deadly 
effect if they are foolish, and even more disastrously if they are 
slanderous or insulting. Englishmen and Americans of a certain 
type are alike in possessing a genius for saying exasperating things. 
All such bitter words are blown through trumpets into the ears 
of the world, and international friendships are thus imperilled. 

But the power of mischief is not confined to men who sit in 
high places. The common people by their chatter and gossip 
can bring down the social tone of the world. Bitter words spoken 
at the dinner table, or in the railway train, or in the club room, 
or in the street, words which are contemptuous of men of other 
lands, work together for discord and render it more difficult to 
keep the peace. Tourists—a tribe constantly increasing—also 
have their responsibilities. They often in a foreign land dis- 
grace themselves and their country by behavior they would not 
be guilty of at home. The worst in some people comes out when 
they travel. Tourists become doubly mischievous if on return- 
ing home they insist on writing books. Clever men with a gift 
for coining piquant phrases often take delight in writing sar- 
castic and blistering things about a country in which they have 
spent as much as two weeks. It is because we all read and speak 
English, that English visitors to America and American visitors 
to England should be careful to avoid words which scorch and 
stab. The mischief-workers are numerous on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and because their number is legion the continuous 
work of men of good will is urgent. 
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The unfriendly feeling in the United States to England is not 
due to the fact that in the eighteenth century we had a slight 
altercation with an English king, but because sundry English- 
men in our own generation have been snobbish, heating our 
blood by the things they have said and written. The dislike of 
America which is prevalent in certain circles in England is not 
due to the fact that the United States refused to remain a British 
colony, but because of the exasperating things which individual 
Americans have said and done either in England or on their 
return home. 


IV 


Here, then, is a sizeable piece of work cut out for our generation. 
The first thing essential is that we shall get our eyes squarely 
fixed on the work, and gird up our loins and go at it. Itis nota 
work which will do itself. World peace is not going to come by 
chance. War will not be abolished by wishes or prayers or 
resolutions. The world will be delivered from the greatest of 
all scourges only by the concentrated efforts of determined and 
resolute men who realize that the continued existence of our 
present civilization hangs on the success of their labors. We 
must get into a better humor. Good intentions are not a match 
for bad tempers. No matter how good the motives, offensive 
speech always causes trouble. The world must have a new 
purpose and a new spirit. There must be a new public opinion. 
Public opinion must not be divided by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
opinion in English-speaking countries should not be uncertain. 
For the creation of public opinion every man is responsible. 
In bygone days there have been frequent military and naval 
conversations. The time has arrived for continuous conver- 
sations on peace. 

A wise Englishman once remarked that a man ought to keep 
his friendships in repair. That is what nations ought to do. 
International friendships wear out and must be renewed. The 
wear and tear of international life are constant and severe, and 
international good will is always becoming frayed and weakened. 
Huge corps of peace lovers on both sides of the Atlantic should 
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work unceasingly to keep our international friendships fresh and 
strong. The reduction of armaments is a pressing problem and 
many noble men are working at it. The work is slow and disap- 
pointing. Dreadnaughts and cruisers are icebergs which have 
drifted down to us out of an age of international ice. They can- 
not be broken to pieces by sledge hammers wielded by the 
brawny arms of stalwart statesmen. They will be melted in the 
sunshine of a warmer clime. The atmosphere is yet too frigid 
for the work of the League of Nations to run and be glorified. 
The world must have a warmer heart. 

But no matter by what method we work, progress must in- 
evitably be slow. Patience is a virtue indispensable to all men 
who work at gigantic tasks. England must be patient with us 
and we must be patient with England. Under democracy un- 
expected and disappointing things are constantly happening. 
Groups of politicians sometimes get into power and tie the 
threads of the world’s life into a hard knot. Later on another 
group will sit in the seats of the mighty and the knot will be 
untied. Strong men do not repine because of delays. What 
ought to be, will some day come. The thing for us to do is to 
work. We must all work. There should be no slackers in this 
great campaign for peace. They tell us that in the next war 
there will be no noncombatants. The aged as well as the young, 
the women as well as the men, all ages and all classes and both 
sexes, will be mobilized; no one will be left out. No one should 
be left out now. Women as well as men should take a foremost 
place in creating this new international atmosphere, and from 
the youngest to the oldest there should be found no recreant 
heart, every one doing what he can to establish a peace which 
will endure forever. 

In his autobiography, Twenty-five Years, Viscount Grey sums 
up in a sentence his conclusion to this whole matter. He pro- 
pounds the question, “Can war be avoided, and if so what are 
the means to that end?” His answer is so simple there is 
danger it may be overlooked. He says, “The most effective 
change would be that nations should dislike each other a little 
less and like each other a little more.” 
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THE RAILWAYS AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


BY FRANKLIN SNOW 


THe Panama Canal has more than proved its worth as an 
artery of commercial transportation. The western transconti- 
nental railroads serve a large and an increasingly populous terri- 
tory, one which was developed by adequate rail transportation 
and which today is even more dependent upon that facility than 
it ever was before. The canal is a Government owned and oper- 
ated agency while the railroads are privately owned and Govern- 
ment regulated utilities. Through the Government owned canal 
ships move carrying such cargoes as they desire to, at such rates 
as they may care to charge, while over the supposedly privately 
managed railways, traffic of any type must be hauled at rates 
fixed by a Government commission. To top the climax of this 
paradoxical situation, the rail carriers are at present actually for- 
bidden to lower their rates to coastal cities in order to participate 
in a portion of the transcontinental traffic! 

Before the Panama Canal was opened to shipping, the western 
roads had built up a lucrative business in the carriage of the mill 
products of the East to the western country and in hauling the 
heavy tonnage of lumber, fruits, wool and other commodities of 
the West to their point of consumption or manufacture in the 
East. The traffic may safely be said to have been developed be- 
cause of the adequate rail transportation which was available. 
With the exception of the cities on the Pacific coast, which could 
avail themselves of the long route around Cape Horn or across 
Tehuantepec, the West was dependent upon its railways for its 
prosperity. Whatever may have been the shortcomings of these 
roads-in their financing, construction and operation, one fact 
remains conspicuously to their credit—they tied together the far 
flung sections of the East and West in an indissoluble bond. 
“The tie that binds is the railroad tie,” it is said; and the 
pioneer work of the promoters of western railways supplied not 
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only the tie but the necessary cars, engines, bridges and other 
equipment. 

Then came the Panama Canal. Constructed and maintained 
out of public moneys, to the extent of $463,000,000 according to 
the report for the fiscal year 1924, it was opened to traffic in 1914, 
and the railroads faced a new competitor, more formidable than 
any they had hitherto encountered. Mountains had been 
pierced, roaring streams bridged or diverted from their courses, 
the battle with the elements had been fought and won by the 
railroads, but the deep water competition which Nature, aug- 
mented by man in the shape of Stevens and Goethals, had placed 
against them, was a factor which they could not successfully 
combat. 

Without its railways which it had in turn promoted and 
exploited, hated and praised, enriched itself by and then over- 
regulated, the West could not have grown into the fine, pros- 
perous country which it is today. Had it not been for the steel 
highways, the ore of Montana, the coal and silver of Colorado, the 
wool of Arizona and the cattle of Wyoming would hardly have 
reached their eastern markets in any appreciable volume. Lost 
would be the tourist’s tread upon the beautiful streets of Salt 
Lake, or around the brim of the Grand Canyon, had not the rail- 
ways made quick and easy the means of transportation. Of 
little value to their owners would be the apple orchards of Oregon, 
the vineyards of Southern California or the vast sweeps of cattle 
ranges of Texas, if the means of marketing the products of these 
regions had not been provided. 

To these shipping points, the railways still are either the only, 
or at any rate, the best means of transportation. To the coastal 
cities, the Panama Canal has been a blessing; to the interior, its 
advantages diminish in proportion to the distance from seaboard. 
To reconcile the divergent ambitions of various sections—for it is 
indeed a national problem—is a matter commanding the best 
thought not only of railroad men but of bankers, economists, 
business men, and even college professors, whose point of view, 
although academic, is often based on a more careful and impartial 
analysis of the facts than is possible to those more intimately in- 
volved. 
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If the railroad is still a necessary adjunct to industry in the 
East, it is an indispensible utility in the West, for the Western 
States can neither consume their products of greatest volume and 
value nor manufacture or grow many of the necessities which the 
railways bring to them. But the need is mutual. The railroads 
must have the traffic which produces earnings just as much as the 
States which they serve must have transportation. The present 
attitude of the railways toward the Panama Canal is not one of 
destroying a competitor, but rather of saving themselves. An 
empty car earns no revenue, and unless it is productive of revenue 
it is a distinct liability. It is like a mortgage—the charges must 
be met even though the house stands idle. 

One can talk to the chief executives of these western railways, 
particularly those in charge of the northwestern railways which 
appear to be in the most unfortunate situation, and hear no word 
of complaint about the canal as a means of transportation. Its 
value to the nation is frankly admitted. It is not the Panama 
Canal itself to which they take exception. Rather do they view 
the question from the point of view of the alleged injustice which 
they feel is being done to their properties, and through this to the 
territories which they serve, in the Government’s providing a 
$450,000,000 facility and permitting steamship lines to use it with 
no supervision over their rates and practices, while at the same 
time exercising a rigid supervision over rail charges. 

If the canal has proved a blessing to the seacoast cities on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, it has been a boomerang to those in the 
interior on both sides of the continent. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments which have grown through a half century of develop- 
ment into thriving industries in our Middle Western States, 
employing thousands of men and marketing their product almost 
with equal facility in California and in Maine, are suddenly 
brought face to face with a condition which threatens their lucra- 
tive markets. Where in former years, by reason of identical 
rail rates, the manufacturers in St. Louis and Philadelphia sold 
their goods in San Francisco on an equal basis, the Philadelphia 
manufacturer today is reaping the benefits of his geographical 
location. The closer actual proximity of the St. Louis merchant 
today is really a penalty, for the greater the distance from sea- 
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board, the higher his costs of transportation are and the more 
difficult it is for him to compete. 

It is not a theory which is facing the manufacturers of the 
Middle West, but an actual condition. It is a situation fraught 
with many potentialities affecting the entire Mississippi Valley. 
One large manufacturer has met it by moving his plant from 
Chicago to Bridgeport. 'The Middle West manufacturer may, of 
course, ship his goods to New York by rail to take advantage of 
the cheaper water rates; but even so, the rail rate to seaboard 
represents the added cost of the goods to the California purchaser, 
and in these days of highly competitive markets, the added cost is 
an important element in the sale of goods. 

Into a long established routine of selling, the injection of water 
transportation with rates ranging from one-half to one-third of 
the all rail rates has led many merchants to investigate the possi- 
bilities of removing to the East. While a general movement of 
this sort may be discounted on the broad grounds that the ma- 
jority of manufacturers do not market their product in the Far 
West exclusively, it is none the less evident that if the Pacific 
Coast is to be served by eastern merchants using the Panama 
Canal, the western railroads are going to lose an increasing vol- 
ume of through freight. Further, the westbound traffic from 
both eastern and mid-western mills is exactly the freight which 
they can least afford to lose. Moving generally in carload lots, 
paying a higher rate than most commodities, of a character which 
makes it possible to employ the refrigerator cars which have 
brought fruits east in which to handle this westbound tonnage, 
the loss of it runs well into the millions of dollars annually. 

Every 50,000 tons of traffic which is diverted from the rail lines 
to the canal, involves a loss of $1,000,000 in railroad revenues. 
Even though a cheaper rate may give the East a temporary ad- 
vantage, our social structure is so closely interwoven today that 
no section can gain a permanent advantage through the mis- 
fortune of another, nor can we view with urbanity any arbitrary 
changes in the manufacturing, selling and transportation prac- 
tices of a large and prosperous region. 

The water competition did not become acute until after the 
War. If the condition were merely that of a new and superior 
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form of transportation replacing an older and obsolete method, 
the plight of the railroads would afford small grief to most per- 
sons. _Unfortunately, this is not the case. Leaving aside the 
basic economic factors confronting the western roads, there is 
still the underlying principle of the “‘long and short haul’’, which 
allows lower rates to more distant points, when the shorter dis- 
tance is included in the longer, to meet water competition. 
While there are no such “violations” of the Fourth Section (the 
long and short haul clause) in the Far West now, a bill is neverthe- 
less pending for the complete revocation of such possible rates. 
The principle involved is of the greatest interest and importance 
to New England and other sections as well as to the West. 

The popular practice heretofore has been to regulate the rail- 
ways. The coming phase apparently will be that of protecting 
them. No more significant action has been taken than that of 
the National Association of Public Utility Commissioners of 
forty-seven States, which passed a resolution urging government 
regulation of water rates through the Panama Canal. The step 
was taken not so much to coddle the railways as to defend ship- 
pers in many sections from unfair rate discriminations. 

Yet a further complication arises in any thought of reducing 
transcontinental rates to coastal points while still holding the 
rates at their present level at interior places. The railroads still 
haul a considerable volume of through freight. If the rates were 
reduced as a “bait” to attract business now moving by water, the 
shippers now paying the present all rail rate because of the faster 
service would receive an unsolicited reduction. This would be a 
loss to the railways which, to an extent at present indeterminable, 
would partly offset the increased earnings by their obtaining some 
of the present canal business. 

The principle of the low rate for a longer than a shorter haul is 
sound and is employed in many other sections. It benefits New 
England immeasurably in a part of its shipments to the South- 
east. It likewise may be assumed to offer the means of helping 
the western roads, if rates so based were permitted, but it raises a 
broad question which has far reaching effects. 

Admitting that water transportation is far more economical 
than rail, are we to penalize the rail lines by refusing them per- 
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mission to compete with the water lines? If we are to refuse this 
permission, will the rail traffic to the interior points provide ade- 
quate revenues to furnish new facilities and to attract new 
capital? Is it fair to penalize the Mississippi Valley in order to 
encourage intercoastal water transport, even admitting its bene- 
fits to the coastal cities? 

To attract new capital to an expanding business, thereby mak- 
ing possible necessary expansions and improvements to handle 
better the traffic offered, rates must be such as to yield a modest 
return on the investment. It is easy to say that the Government 
can take over the roads and settle the entire rail question, includ- 
ing that of the western lines, but such an opinion differs from that 
of all business men who use the railroads and pay for their upkeep 
through the charges on freight and passengers carried. And at 
best it evades, or conceals, the self-evident fact that no matter 
who operates the railways, they must continue to run. If the 
Government managed them their cost of operation would be 
spread out in taxes among a very much larger proportion of the 
population than is now the case when the operating expenses are 
borne by those who use them most, both for their freight and their 
own travels. 

It is not to be disputed that freight charges are in the end 
passed on to the consumer, and in this way, by a stretch of the 
imagination, Government operation with taxes to meet rail 
deficits amounts to somewhat the same thing in the long run. 
But with the example of the Canadian nationalized system deep 
in debt, together with the spectacle of the United States Govern- 
ment dropping approximately $40,000,000 a year in an attempt 
to manage steamships, the Government ownership panacea has 
lost all but its most biased advocates. Politics in business 
does not work as successfully in practice as in theory. And 
so the solution of the railway question in the West must be 
met in a straightforward, American manner, viewing the question 
on its merits, considering the many divergent and far-reaching 
interests involved, and solving it on the self evident presumption 
that the railways serve a much larger proportion of the population 
than do the water lines, and as such are deserving of prior con- 
sideration. 
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It has passed the point of being a railroad question or even a 
local problem. It is a national one, involving as it does the needs 
both of shippers dependent on these railroads and of the security 
holders who own them. To paint a pessimistic picture of the 
railroads’ plight is but to portray in a brighter hue the unques- 
tioned value of Uncle Sam’s $450,000,000 ditch in so far as 
it affects those of our population who reside on the seacoast. 
Somewhere. a line must be drawn, reconciling on the one 
hand the railways and the thousands of persons who have no 
othe? means of transportation, and on the other the seaboard 
manufacturers and the steamship lines who have benefitted by 
the half-billion investment of the Government. If the railways 
may be said to have enjoyed a monopoly prior to the opening of 
the canal (albeit it was a Government regulated one) and the 
intercoastal water lines are now furnishing a competition which is 
disastrous to the rail carriers, the question facing us—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission immediately, but the nation at 
large ultimately—is a broad one. That a line of justice exists is 
obvious. To find it seems less easy. 

An interesting avocation of the alert newspaper man is the 
keeping of a private “morgue” or series of clippings filed in spe- 
cial envelopes containing data upon all subjects to which he may 
have occasion to refer at a later date. After accumulating such a 
set upon a given public question over a period of months, or years, 
it is an illuminating sidelight upon the general trend of public 
opinion to compare these. With the exception of the propaganda 
emanating from points in the “‘Inter-Mountain Rate Territory ”’, 
notably Spokane and Salt Lake, it is evident that many business 
men (we can properly exclude the railroad officer, who naturally 
is biased) are deeply concerned in this general question. The 
two cities above named are jealous at what they term “unfair 
discrimination” which would be enjoyed by coastal cities by 
acceptance of the proposition that lower rail rates be made to 
coastal points in order that the railroads may partly compete 
with the water lines. Obviously, being removed from seaboard, 
the inland cities suffer the natural disadvantage of geographical 
location, but the “long and short haul”’ clause is a thorn to them. 
Of which, more presently. 
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Referring again to the clippings, we find that under present 
conditions, a certain type of traffic pays a dollar a hundred 
pounds from New York to the Pacific Coast by water while the 
rail rate from Kansas City—1500 miles nearer—is $2.05. Yet 
the Interstate Commerce Commission refuses to allow the trans- 
continental roads to lower their rates to coastal cities to meet this 
competition. 

It is against this purpose of charging less at points which enjoy 
water transportation that the Spokane group objects, and to pre- 
vent it, Senator Gooding of Idaho secured the passage of a bill in 
the Senate to revise the Fourth Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which gave this permission. Had not business inter- 
ests opposed its passage in the House, the bill might have been 
enacted to the great detriment of New England and New York 
manufacturers who profit by such practices on much of their 
traffic to the South. 

Both Spokane and contiguous territory such as Idaho are more 
thoroughly dependent upon adequate rail transportation than 
any other section of the United States. Nevertheless they seek 
to deprive the carriers of a chance to pick up a small additional 
revenue by carrying such transcontinental] traffic as they can at 
low rates, admittedly not remunerative, to coastal points in order 
to fill cars which otherwise would be sent west without loads. At 
present, three loaded cars move east to one load west. If the 
westbound empty cars (which must be moved at a cost of about 
five cents a mile, often plus per diem of a dollar a day for use of 
other roads’ cars) can carry some traffic, they at least will pay the 
cost of fuel and wages and thereby help to increase the revenues 
of the western carriers to the obvious advantage of the territory 
dependent upon them. 

Do the cities in the interior appreciate this fact? Emphati- 
cally they do not. All that they can see in the proposal is the 
transportation of goods to their doors at perhaps a dollar and a 
half a hundred pounds while the same merchandise is carried 
four hundred miles further possibly for only a dollar. And yet if 
the interior cities shipped by water to Seattle, for instance, and 
then inland by rail, their combined freight charge would be the 
same. The very fact that they are removed from the coast acts 
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as an arbitrary and automatic discrimination against them im- 
posed by their founders. What then do the clippings show is 
their attitude? 

I quote from a New York paper a statement attributed to the 
general manager of a very active rate association in the West: 
“Total merchandise traffic through the Panama Canal amounted 
to about 5,000,000 tons in 1924, as compared with 627,000,000 
tons of freight carried by Class I roads of the western district.” 
The ton-mile factor—indisputably the only gauge of traffic 
density and volume—is adroitly overlooked. The fact that 
many tons of this 600,000,000 might only have been moved a 
hundred miles against the two thousand mile loss to the western 
lines alone on the transcontinental freight carried by water, is not 
even taken into account in this argument. Because of which, it 
is condemned without further reasoning, as being built on a 
fallacious basis. 

Numerous business men in the Middle West, at meetings held 
under the auspices of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
have considered the problem, not from the standpoint of helping 
the railroads merely from sentiment, but because they must be 
allowed to earn a certain net if they are adequately to carry the 
nation’s business. Further, it is to the interests of the Middle 
West to protect its own markets on the coast from encroachments 
of eastern manufacturers who are aided by what amounts to 
subsidized competition. 

The Panama Canal, representing as it does an investment in 
capital account and subsequent maintenance of more than $450,- 
000,000, showed a handsome “profit” last year. The figures are 
arrived at, generally speaking, by deducting the operating costs 
from the revenues. No taxes, of course, are paid or even theo- 
retically charged, nor is it evident, from the annual report that 
the interest on bonds is charged against the earnings of the Canal. 
Capital cost is being enlarged annually at the rate of $250,000, 
representing payments to the Republic of Panama for “right of 
way”; apparently an operating cost although not so charged. 

Ship lines operating through the Government owned canal are 
protected by the laws which restrict the United States inter- 
coastal traffic to ships under the American flag. Beyond collect- 
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ing tolls, however, the Government is not interested in them. 
They may make such rates as they desire, or fix their charges by 
“conference” agreement, and unlike common carriers, are not 
obliged to accept unremunerative traffic. 

During the calendar year 1924 (and the figures for the year 
1925 do not differ materially) these lines carried approximately 
5,275,000 short tons of merchandise freight, in addition to 
the oil traffic. The eastbound business predominated. These 
figures do not include the foreign business, a portion of which 
also formerly moved by rail. Had all of this traffic been 
handled by the railroads from coast to coast at the modest aver- 
age of twenty dollars a ton, or one dollar a hundred pounds, the 
earnings of the western railways would have been enhanced by 
many millions of dollars. Of course, a portion of this freight al- 
ways moved by water, either across Tehuantepec or around the 
Horn, although offsetting this, is a volume of foreign business 
formerly carried across the United States but which now moves 
direct to destination by water. 

About half of the straight merchandise intercoastal traffic was 
to and from North Pacific Coast ports. Suppose the hypotheti- 
cal figure produced by multiplying this tonnage by $20 had been 
distributed evenly among these railroads. A $10,000,000 in- 
crease alone would have been a substantial asset to each of the 
northwestern carriers, for a large part of it would have been net. 
The addition of the revenue from westbound freight alone would 
have been a material aid, filling as it would a portion of the now 
empty cars. In 1924, 44.5 per cent. of the westbound car mileage 
was empty, and the western roads as a whole suffered a loss of 
1,000,000,000 ton-miles under the 1923 figures. It is reasonable 
to assume that part of this went through the canal, although a 
substantial part was due to a smaller volume of business in 
general. Nevertheless, the ton-miles handled by the carriers in 
the Northwest increased only three per cent. in nine years ending 
1924, it was recently shown by H. M. Sperry, an analyst of the 
situation, compared with a fourteen per cent. increase for the 
United States as a whole, and twenty-one per cent. for all the 
western carriers. 

Higher rail rates, at least to coastal points, are not a solution, 
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for a higher rate would drive more freight to the water lines, not 
only between seaport cities, but also to and from those located as 
far inland as the combination of water and inland rail rate re- 
mained lower than the straight all rail charge. Even now, the 
rail lines are penalized by not being permitted to make lower rates 
to the strictly coastal points. The charge on cotton piece goods, 
for instance, from New York to San Francisco is $1.875 a hun- 
dred pounds by rail against seventy-five cents by water. LEast- 
bound, wool in bags moves at a rate of $1.50 by water from Los 
Angeles to New York, against $2.70 by rail. Obviously, with 
discrepancies such as these, not only the western railways but the 
mid-west manufacturers, whose rates either all rail to the coast, 
or rail and water via an eastern port, are proportionately higher, 
are being severely penalized. Whether the word “discrimina- 
tion”’ is justified is perhaps a matter of personal opinion, but it is 
safe to say that the situation is one which must be faced and ad- 
justed in the interests of a large portion of our population. 

The matter of lower rail rates to more distant than to shorter 
points, where the shorter distance is included in the longer, is a 
matter of economic justice, warranted by conditions of trade and 
production, eminently fair to all concerned, approved by the vast 
majority, and, finally, of inestimable value and need to our 
western carriers. It is in the interests of those residing in sections 
somewhat removed from the Pacific Coast also to approve this, 
for adequate rail transportation is vital tothem. If the railroads 
are to be penalized at coastal points, to and from which they 
might under different circumstances handle a volume of business, 
the improved facilities needed to care for an expanding traffic at 
interior points cannot be provided out of diminished earnings. 
The railroads seek a rate not so low that it will meet the water 
charges but rather one which will come within striking distance of 
them. Through faster rail service, with resultant lower interest 
charges to shippers and shorter intervals in which capital and 
goods are tied up in transit, they reckon that they can compete 
on fairly even terms with the water carriers. Obviously, they 
cannot regain all the water-borne traffic, nor is it right that the 
water lines should be deprived of their business, but even a small 
portion of it would be a substantial benefit to the railroads. 
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That our shipping industry needs encouragement and a fair 
measure of protection, no patriotic American can deny. Just 
where the line is to be drawn to afford this relief to the railways 
and at the same time assist the ships flying the American flag, is a 
question easier to propound than to solve. 

No sooner had the Public Utility Commissioners advocated 
placing the intercoastal water carriers under the regulatory 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, than the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York made an emphatic protest that 
the underlying motive of this was to raise the water charges, 
which would thereby penalize New York and other seaboard 
points. That the Commission has “managed” the railroads sat- 
isfactorily is becoming generally admitted, and with this as a 
background, much more may be heard of the proposition to place 
the water lines under its supervision. That the rail lines—the 
indispensible units of transportation—require some measure of 
protection, grows increasingly apparent. But that the shipping 
industry must also be considered is self-evident. 

The solution of this perplexing problem is a challenge to busi- 
ness and transportation which cannot long be evaded. 
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A BRITISHER LOOKS AT RUBBER 
BY H. ERIC MILLER 


Durinc the last two years the American public has heard a 
great deal more about the rubber industry than in all the pre- 
ceding eighty-five years since Goodyear’s discovery of vulcaniza- 
tion opened up the possibility of the wider application of rubber 
for the benefit of mankind. Much that was printed during 1925 
presented a one-sided and misleading picture, but enough of the 
British side of the case has seen the light to give assurance that 
calmer and fairer opinions now prevail; and this paper furnishes 
an opportunity to attempt to analyze where mistakes have been 
made in the past, with a view to helping so far as possible to pre- 
vent their recurrence. 

The ups and downs of rubber present an interesting study in 
human nature. Originally supplies were extracted from wild 
trees scattered throughout the tropical zone in somewhat inac- 
cessible regions, and if the world today were dependent on them 
we would have to be content with only a fraction of what annually 
comes to market as the result of the initiation and development of 
the plantation rubber industry. It is exactly fifty years since 
the first steps were taken on behalf of the Government of India to 
experiment in tropical Asia in the growing of the types of rubber 
tree indigenous to South America and Africa. Of the many varie- 
ties tried, only the Heves Braziliensis was ultimately proved 
capable of practical large scale exploitation in plantations. Some 
twenty-five years elapsed, however, between the beginning of 
these experiments and the appreciation of the desirability of 
actually developing rubber plantations on a large scale. It was 
a dispensation of Providence that this move coincided with the 
development of the internal combustion engine, which led to the 
enormous expansion of the use of automobiles, for it is a fact 
that the simultaneous development of these two great industries 
was not in any way codrdinated. 
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In 1910 the demand for rubber suddenly exceeded the available 
supply, and although by that time those interested in the open- 
ing up of plantations did associate directly their future with the 
expanding use of the automobile, which was particularly in 
evidence in the United States, it required a spectacular rise in the 
price of rubber to three dollars a pound to give rapid momentum 
to the extension of the area under plantation rubber. In that 
year a large amount of British capital was diverted to this in- 
dustry because of the large profits which the few producing es- 
tates then existing were able toshow. Having been in the thick of 
it, I may fairly describe this “boom” as a period of frenzy, during 
which people temporarily lost their heads. I wish to draw par- 
ticular attention to that outburst of human excitement, because 
I shall have occasion to refer to a somewhat similar phase which 
occurred during the year 1925. In my opinion both these occur- 
rences were necessary in order to bring home to people what, 
under calmer circumstances, they would most probably have failed 
to appreciate until too late. 

The rubber tree takes some six or seven years to reach an age 
at which it can be profitably tapped, a long time for the individ- 
ual in our generation, but a very short time in the development of 
civilization. Under modern conditions those who are actively 
engaged in commercial or industrial pursuits are so preoccupied 
in dealing with the daily problems which present themselves 
that few have the time or feel the necessity to think very far ahead. 
The whole business world is in a state of rapid flux. What is 
deemed to be true today is doubted tomorrow, and emotions 
govern men’s actions to a much greater degree than calm deliber- 
ation. Perhaps it is best that the majority should be so swayed. 
Progress involves the taking of risks, and if the majority were 
all cautiously deliberate the world would advance but slowly. 
In the nature of things, however, rapid forward movements are 
generally carried too far, and are followed by a reaction which 
lasts until the actual rate of progress is equal to the average of the 
forward movement and the reaction combined. 

The rubber industry is a conspicuous example of this, but it 
differs fundamentally from most others in that a rapid forward 
movement in the planting of rubber estates does not make itself 
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felt in increased supplies of crude rubber until some six to seven 
years after the planting has been done. The “boom” planting 
of 1910-11 was thus making itself felt appreciably toward the end 
of the War period, but the extraordinary development of auto- 
mobile transporation, which was undoubtedly speeded up by 
the increased productive activity which the War occasioned, par- 
ticularly in the United States, eased materially the consequence 
of the planting of rubber in 1910-12. The abnormal activity of 
1919 tended further to obscure the difficulties which were immi- 
nent, and although the ensuing slump of 1920 indicated them, the 
true position did not come fully to light until 1921 and 1922, when 
there was a very rapid accumulation of unwanted stocks of rub- 
ber. Had tire manufacturers continued to build fabric tires, 
giving service of only four thousand to five thousand miles, the 
world could have absorbed again the available supplies of rubber, 
once the effect of the slump in 1920 had passed away. The much 
improved cord tire had, however, then been evolved, giving at 
least twice the mileage of the fabric tire, which itself had been im- 
proved by more scientific manufacturing processes. The position 
of the rubber producers thus became most critical, because their 
actual and potential production was largely in excess of the 
weight of rubber required to equip and keep the automobiles of the 
world running, approximately eighty per cent. of the total world 
consumption of rubber being put to this one use. The aver- 
age price of crude rubber in the years 1914 to 1919 was roughly 
sixty cents a pound. In 1920 the price fell as low as twenty 
cents. For the whole of 1921 the average price was only twenty- 
one cents, with a low point of eighteen cents, and the average 
price during 1922 was nineteen cents, with a low point of fourteen 
cents. Although the plantations had, during this time, gradually 
succeeded in reducing their cost of production, the industry was 
working at a dead loss during two whole years, and, notwithstand- 
ing voluntary curtailment of output, world stocks of unwanted 
rubber continued to increase at a rapid rate, and many producers 
were forced to suspend operations. 

The protracted duration of this depression was leading to de- 
moralization, and it was the bounden duty of the British Govern- 


ment, under whose flag two-thirds of the rubber plantations had 
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been developed, to help this important primary industry to pre- 
serve intact its productive capacity. The trained labor forces on 
the estates had been recruited from distant countries, and their 
impending repatriation on a large scale would have thrown out of 
gear the whole mechanism of production for a long time. On 
tropical estates neglect of upkeep means the rapid encroachment 
of rank vegetation, and the subsequent reclamation of estates 
which had been abandoned would have been possible only at 
heavy cost, after the price of rubber had been for some time at a 
figure high enough to warrant the necessary outlay. In fact 
there would have been a wanton sacrifice of many years’ laborious 
humaneffort, and of one of the best achievements of our generation. 

Fortunately, action was taken before it was too late, not merely 
in the interest of producers, but for the benefit of the whole world, 
which depends on this industry for regular supplies of this essen- 
tial raw material. The “Stevenson plan”, intended to codrdi- 
nate supplies and prices, was then adopted, and it was entirely in 
harmony with the economic law of supply and demand, inasmuch 
as it provided that unless the users of rubber were prepared to 
pay in the open market a price for the commodity sufficient to 
keep the plantation industry in a solvent condition, supplies of 
new rubber would be withheld on a graduated scale. The human 
factor came into play soon after legislation to this effect had 
become operative in Malaya and Ceylon in November, 1922. 
Manufacturers in the United States were very optimistic about the 
rapid increase in their need of rubber, and as a member of a dele- 
gation from the Rubber Growers’ Association in London to the 
Rubber Association of America I spent some time while there en- 
deavoring to convince manufacturers that under the Stevenson 
plan there would be sufficient rubber to satisfy their require- 
ments, provided they saw to it that the price was kept above 
the pivotal price of thirty to thirty-six cents on which additional 
export releases depended. 

The agitation in America at that time was the direct cause of 
encouraging substantial buying of rubber by speculators, who un- 
loaded later in the year at a heavy loss to themselves and to those 
same manufacturers who, in the early part of 1923, were so con- 
cerned about an imminent shortage. When the manufacturers 
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found, as we had told them, that there was no difficulty in buying 
all the rubber they needed, they virtually forgot all about the 
Stevenson scheme and their obligations under it; the fact being 
that as long as a commodity can be bought easily, the future is 
left to take care of itself. In the face of a steady diminution in 
world stocks of crude rubber, the average price in the three months 
of May, June and July, 1924, was less than twenty-two cents a 
pound, and the origin of the subsequent high price in 1925 must 
be attributed directly to insufficient buying during the second 
half of 1924. Even in January, 1925, manufacturers failed to 
protect their own interests by keener buying to ensure the maxi- 
mum release. A contributory reason for this error of judgment 
is to be found in the policy of hand-to-mouth buying, which has 
been so strongly encouraged by American bankers, and it is ob- 
vious that such a policy, while minimizing risks in one direction, 
opens up the possibility of trouble in others. 

In these days of speculation it is bad business to attempt by 
public agitation to undo the consequences of a wrong buying 
policy, as that is a direct inducement to speculators to come into 
the market on the “bull” side. It is now established beyond 
question that the extreme agitation about rubber during 1925 had 
the effect of encouraging tire dealers and automobilists to believe 
that tires must continue to advance in price, and to buy in excess 
of immediate requirements, thus further accentuating the de- 
mand on the available supplies of rubber. A reaction was bound 
to come, but I venture to assert that much less harm would have 
been done if there had been no such publicity. 

In the course of 1926 world stocks of crude rubber increased to 
a figure which is more in keeping with the needs of the industry, 
but there has recently been a growing tendency to view these 
stocks as a burden instead of a boon. All those who have the 
welfare of the rubber and automobile industries at heart must, 
however, hail as a step in the right direction the establishment of 
a substantial fund of American capital to be used for the carrying 
of a “‘cushion” stock of rubber, which, if handled with discretion, 
should tend to eliminate some of the fluctuations in prices which 
are so detrimental to the best interests of the industry and of the 
consuming public. The Stevenson plan was explicitly designed 
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to put into the hands of the buyers the power of attaining greater 
stability in market prices. The opportunities it afforded were 
not sufficiently appreciated, but it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the lessons of the last two years have been learned, and that the 
“cushion” stock will be administered with sound judgment, 
taking a long view and not a short one. 

It is well that the automotive industry is associated with the 
rubber manufacturers in this important project, because the first- 
named is really part of the rubber industry in its large sense. 
Serious mistakes in the handling of the situation from time to 
time can be averted only if all component parts of the industry 
are reasonably well informed in regard to the salient factors which 
govern demand as well as supply. The acute depression which 
has overtaken the sugar and cotton producing industries as a 
result of over-production is a reminder that the economic system 
of the world is still far from perfect. ‘‘Stability” in commodity 
values is at best only a relative term, and whereas in the case of 
crops, which are the result of annual or biennial planting, over- 
production can be corrected in the course of one or at most two 
seasons, there is naturally much greater difficulty in adjusting 
supply to demand in the case of rubber, where six or seven years 
elapse after planting before you get any appreciable crop, and ten 
years before the trees are really at capacity. 

It is essential to this industry, therefore, that long views shall 
be taken, and these necessarily involve large amounts of capital. 
The record of the rubber manufacturing companies, owing to 
excessively keen competition, is one of small profit margins, but 
all the time the users of tires have been amazingly well served, 
and today tire mileage is one of the cheapest of commodities. 
Larger stocks of ready rubber should be accumulated and carried 
to provide for further expansion of the industry, which can be 
confidently predicted at any rate in the rest of the world, apart 
from the United States of America. 





TURMOIL ON THE YANGTSE: A JAPANESE 
VIEW 


BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


CanTON, long a retreat of “pink” idealists and “‘red” mounte- 
banks, of honest patriots and scheming fire-eaters, has startled the 
world, much as a thunderclap out of the blue, by a sudden and 
unexpected sortie into the rich Yangtse Valley five hundred miles 
away. Its repercussion has been immediate and far reaching, as 
the Yangtse is the greatest artery of international trade in China, 
with enormous foreign, especially British, capital invested in the 
vast territory along its course. So profound has been the im- 
pression made upon the Powers by the spectacular military suc- 
cesses of the Cantonese expedition that they have been compelled 
to readjust their attitude toward a Government which they have 
for years denounced as Bolshevik or at best ridiculed as a castle 
in the air. 

Canton’s hostility toward Peking goes back to the very begin- 
ning of the Republic, when Yuan Shi-kai, leader of the northern 
militarists, snatched the fruits of the revolution from the hands 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, idol of the Cantonese and the logical man to 
be the first President of China. ‘Toward the end of 1911, when 
the revolution was still aflame on the Yangtse, the Provisional 
Assembly at Nanking acclaimed Dr. Sun as President. At the 
same time Yuan Shi-kai, shrewd, ambitious, heir to the imperial 
traditions of the Manchu dynasty, was firmly ensconced at Pe- 
king and showed no intention of relinquishing his power. It was 
a far cry from Nanking to Peking, and the revolutionists, mili- 
tarily unorganized and financially exhausted, could not follow up 
their initial victory with an expedition to the northern capital. 
They knew that unless Yuan was won over to their side by some 
peaceful means the country could not be unified. In the interest 
of national welfare, Dr. Sun resigned the Presidency and offered 
the honor to Yuan Shi-kai, who accepted it with alacrity, if with 
feigned modesty. As a safeguard against Yuan’s imperialistic 
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aspirations the Republicans proposed that Nanking be made the 
seat of the new Government, and that the President-elect take 
office there instead of at Peking. The reason was obvious. 
Nanking was the centre of the revolutionary movement, Peking 
the haunts of imperialism. Could Yuan Shi-kai only be per- 
suaded to come to Nanking, his dictatorial ambitions, the Repub- 
licans believed, would be curbed. But Yuan proved more than 
their equal in strategy. He declined to budge, and inaugurated 
himself as President at Peking in March, 1912. Defeated in 
their first manceuvres, Dr. Sun and his followers devised a second 
line of defense in the shape of a Constitution conceived to fore- 
stall the arbitrary measures which they knew Yuan would adopt. 
The Constitution conferred upon the Legislature power to elect 
President and Vice-President, to approve or reject foreign treaties 
and foreign loans, to pass upon the appointment or dismissal of 
Cabinet officials made by the President, and to impeach the 
President. The resourceful Yuan was fully aware of the motives 
of such provisions, and accepted the Constitution with no inten- 
tion of observing it. 

The upshot of it all was that Dr. Sun, his Nationalist Party, 
and the Constitution were reduced to nonentity at Yuan’s hands. 
Again Dr. Sun took to the path of revolution, keenly conscious of 
the blunder he had committed in compromising with Yuan 
Shi-kai. In 1913 and 1915 his followers made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to start uprisings in the South. When President Yuan 
died in June, 1916, the long-awaited opportunity of the National- 
ists seemed at last to have come. Dr. Sun, with a fleet of war- 
ships whose commanders were in sympathy with him, left Shang- 
hai that summer and organized at Canton a Government of his 
own—a Government which for ten years stood its ground against 
the intermittent assaults of the northern militarists. 

From Canton’s point of view, therefore, the revolution which 
started in the winter of 1911 is not yet ended. It regards as a 
usurper whatever Government is set up at Peking under the pro- 
tection of this or that militarist. It does not recognize foreign 
treaties and obligations contracted by such governments. Even 
the International Tariff Conference, for which the United States 
was largely responsible, Canton looked upon as a gratuitous un- 
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dertaking calculated to benefit only the self-seeking war lords and 
their puppet politicians. To toll the knell of that conference 
was} indeed, one of the chief purposes of the present Cantonese 
expedition into the Yangtse regions. The onslaught commenced 
last July when the phantom cabinet improvized at Peking by 
Generals Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin was moving heaven and 
earth to persuade the Powers to reopen the tariff conference 
which had adjourned without results because the Government 
which called the parley had ceased to function. The Nationalists 
at Canton, opposed to the conference from the beginning, im- 
mediately assumed the offensive and launched a vigorous assault 
upon the forces of Wu Pei-fu, five hundred miles from Canton. 
They hoped that the Powers, taking cognizance of their demon- 
strated puissance, would recall from Peking their respective 
delegations to the tariff conference. It was about this time that 
the Nationalist Government cabled Senator Borah asking him to 
employ his good offices to bring about American withdrawal from 
the conference. The United States sponsored the tariff con- 
ference with the best of intentions, yet internal conditions in 
China are such that her endeavor in this respect has been re- 
sented by a faction which now controls most of the provinces 
south of the Yangtse. 

In the Yangtse Valley, the British have the greatest commercial 
interests. 'The wharves, railway concessions, and other impor- 
tant enterprises along the great watercourse are mostly in British 
hands. The long-standing enmity of the Cantonese towards 
England is, therefore, particularly noteworthy at this moment. 
We may forget the Opium War. We may ignore the Nanking 
Treaty of 1842, the first of the so-called “unequal” treaties 
under which China has been chafing. The more immediate 
cause of Cantonese hostility to England is the support extended 
by her to the enemies of the Nationalists. It was largely British 
capital which financed Yuan Shi-kai and his imperial schemes. 
After the Yuan régime came to an end in 1916, England cast 
about for another “strong man”, and finally fixed upon Wu 
Pei-fu as the man to unify the distracted country. How far the 
British committed themselves to the cause of General Wu is a 
matter of conjecture. But the Cantonese are convinced that 
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British support was responsible for Wu’s spectacular ascendency 
in the years 1921-1923. 

In addition there was a protracted dispute between the British 
and the Cantonese over the collection of customs duties at 
Canton. This, of course, was not particularly British business, 
but a part of the general work of the Maritime Customs. But it 
so happens that the Maritime Customs is practically administered 
by the British, and that at Canton in particular the customs 
officials are mostly British. Dr. Sun Yat-sen contended 
that the surplus of the receipts of the Canton customs was de- 
liberately turned over to Wu Pei-fu or whatever militarist 
happened to be in power at Peking, thus materially helping 
the cause of the northern “usurpers”. He was not entirely 
unreasonable. It was not his intention to dispute the validity 
of the Powers’ claim to the customs revenues so far as these 
revenues were employed to meet the obligations and loans con- 
tracted by China as a whole. “I am willing,” he said to me 
in 1922, “to provide guarantee that our share of the customs 
receipts will be deposited in the designated foreign banks 
for the service of such loans, and, if necessary, to go still 
further and guarantee that if the Canton customs revenues fall 
short of our quota of the service of the foreign loans, I shall make 
up the deficit with revenues from other sources.”” What he ob- 
jected to was the handing over to the Peking Government of that 
part of Canton customs revenue remaining after the necessary 
sums were paid to meet foreign obligations. 

In December, 1923, Dr. Sun threatened to seize the Canton 
customs, as his protests had been ignored. Whereupon foreign 
Powers, principally Britain and the United States, rushed gun- 
boats up the Pearl River, and threatened to intervene should Sun 
Yat-sen dare lay his hands upon the customs. The Nationalists, 
confronted by an imposing flotilla of twenty-one foreign warships, 
were cowed into submission. For this Sun Yat-sen never forgave 
America. 

From that time the Nationalists redoubled their energy to stir 
up discontent and unrest among the Chinese laborers in Hong- 
kong and Canton to the detriment of British shipping and com- 
merce. Things were in this state of ferment when on May 30, 
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1925, the British police in the foreign concession at Shanghai, 
in an effort to subdue a mob of Chinese strikers from Japanese 
cotton mills, killed and wounded a number of them. The impact 
of the incident was at once felt at Canton. On June 23 the stu- 
dents of the various colleges and schools in Canton held a parade 
to demonstrate their anti-British spirit. As the paraders were 
passing by the British side of Shameen, the foreign concession, 
the British and French machine guns opened fire, resulting in the 
killing and wounding of a few Chinese students. Thereupon the 
Nationalist Government demanded of the British and French 
Consuls adequate apology and indemnity, the surrender of Sha- 
meen to the Canton Government, and the withdrawal of all 
foreign warships from the Pearl River. These demands were re- 
jected on the ground that the paraders were the first to fire shots, 
killing a Frenchman and three Englishmen. In reply the Can- 
tonese declared a general strike and boycott against the British 
and French, especially the former. Immediately British shipping 
was paralyzed, and British trade and enterprise suffered a serious 
setback. Alarmed by this condition, the British Administration 
at Hongkong sought a “peace conference” with the Nationalist 
Government. When the parley opened last summer Canton 
brought forth demands which Hongkong was not prepared even 
toconsider. Inevitably the parley petered out without agreement. 

It was about this time that the British press, especially of the 
Conservative school, sounded a note of warning against what it 
considered the too lenient policy of Downing Street towards 
China. The British residents in the Far East had been restive, 
deploring that their Home Government should watch with 
folded arms the drift of events in China. Nevertheless, the 
British policy continued to be moderate. Even when General 
Yang Sen seized two British steamers at Wanhsien on the Yangtse 
last September, and fired upon the two British gunboats which 
attempted to restore them, Britain took no punitive measures. 
With the alliance with Japan a thing of the past, she found it in- 
expedient to take such steps single-handed. 

So conciliatory indeed was England that last September she 
seriously considered the proposal of the Nationalist Government 
to lift the anti-British boycott, provided Britain would acquiesce 
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in the levying by the said Government of two and a half per cent. 
and five per cent. surtax on ordinary imports and luxuries, re- 
spectively, over and above the usual treaty rates. Recognition 
of such a prerogative for Canton would be tantamount to rec- 
ognizing two Governments in China, for the Government at 
Peking still claims to be “central”. Moreover, the imposition 
of such surtaxes would violate China’s treaties with the Powers. 
Obviously the question was one which could not be settled by 
England alone. When in November the diplomatic body at 
Peking decided that the Canton proposal could not be enter- 
tained without due process of treaty revision, the Nationalist 
Government retorted that it did not recognize any diplomatic 
body accredited to a Government illegally organized and in- 
capable of representing the nation. Meanwhile, Canton, hoping 
to win British recognition, had announced the termination of the 
anti-British boycott, which had lasted for more than sixteen 
months. This announcement, however, has proved a mere ges- 
ture, for the anti-British agitation is not only being carried on at 
Canton, but has been extended into the vast Yangtse Valley 
where British interests are even greater than at Canton. Only 
a few days after the above announcement the Canton-Hongkong 
strikers’ union resolved that “in order to consolidate and increase 
the revolutionary forces the old form of blockade shall be changed 
to a new boycott movement to be extended throughout the coun- 
try until a satisfactory settlement is reached of the May 30 
(Shanghai) and June 23 (Shameen) shooting cases, and of the 
cancellation of the unequal treaties.” They called upon all 
classes of people to join “‘in a general movement to sever economic 
relations with the British”, and urged upon the Government that 
the revenue raised by surtaxes be used to subsidize the strikers. 
Apparently confounded by this obstinate opposition, the British 
Chargé d Affaires at Peking, in the now celebrated memorandum 
of December 18, expressed sympathy with the Nationalist move- 
ment and urged the liberalization of the Powers’ policies along 
certain lines. Evidently the note, though addressed to the 
diplomatic body at Peking, was aimed at Canton. As such it 
has proved a complete failure, for Canton has ridiculed it as 
an insincere volte face. 
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In all this turmoil and upheaval it is a singular phenomenon 
that Japan has been comparatively immune from harm. It may 
be that the Chinese strategy is “divide and rule”—to separate 
Japan from England. But the more important reason, as the 
Japanese see it, lies in Japan’s changed policy towards China. 
Japan, like Britain, erred much, especially in the years 1915-9. 
Happily her blunders have not been in vain, for she has learned 
that “helping” China with reckless loans is as unwise as foisting 
unreasonable demands upon her. In the last few years her 
attitude towards China has been such as to commend itself to 
the respect of the Chinese, especially of the liberal class. This 
new policy has not been pleasing to such militarists as Tuan 
Chi-jui or Chang Tso-lin, always soliciting Japanese aid. What, 
indeed, would Chang Tso-lin, war lord of Manchuria, say if 
Japan were to accept the inevitable and to extend recognition 
to the Nationalist Government? Surely the Manchurian will 
leave no stone unturned to dissuade Japan from such a course. 
He might even resort, as he has often been inclined to do, to 
what would amount to blackmail by intimating that, if Japan 
would not stand by him, and him alone, he would invite a third 
Power or Powers into Manchuria to the detriment of her interests. 
Yet Japan cannot ignore the obvious fact that Chang Tso-lin 
is neither a popular nor a righteous man, and that the Nationalist 
Government, despite its “red” tendencies, has many commend- 
able qualities. Japan’s course, therefore, should, and will, 
be guided by impartiality, keeping aloof from factional feuds 
even at the risk of alienating the friendliness of the Manchurian 
war lord. Is it not significant that in recent years Japanese 
gunboats in China’s inland waters have been less conspicuous 
than British or American warships? As this is written America 
has twenty-one warcraft, England nineteen, and Japan ten, at 
Shanghai and along the Yangtse. 

And what of the future of China? Will she forever remain a 
house divided against itself? Or will the Nationalists ultimately 
realize their cherished hope of unification? And if so, will they 
make good their repeated threats to doom all the “unequal” 
treaties of China? “Such is a policy,” says the Nationalist 
Government’s note to the American Minister at Peking, “that 
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has been brought definitely within range of practical politics and 
proved both practicable and expedient by the bold statesmanship 
of Soviet Russia.” With Canton speaking in such tones, Peking, 
for obvious political reasons, cannot afford to lag behind. The 
result is that each tries to outdo the other in the gentle art of 
embarrassing the foreign Powers. What wonder that Canton’s 
seizure of the British concession at Hankow has been followed by 
Peking’s suggestion that the Powers surrender the concession at 
Tientsin? The Powers, caught between two fires, seem at a loss 
to know what should be done. Baron Shidehara, Japan’s For- 
eign Minister, asked by Peking to negotiate for the revision of 
the Chino-Japanese treaty on the basis of equality, replied that 
his Government is “ready to enter into negotiations for the 
revision of the tarifis and of the commercial articles of the treaty 
of 1896”. “Nor does the Japanese Government,” he added, 
“intend to limit the scope of negotiations to these matters,” 
but it “is willing to consider sympathetically the wishes of the 
Chinese Government for a more extensive revision of treaty 
provisions.” This undoubtedly will be Japan’s attitude whether 
she deals with Peking or with the Nationalist Government. It 
is in line with a resolution offered by Representative Porter in 
the House of Representatives on January 5, and in the main, 
coincides with the policy outlined in Secretary Kellogg’s state- 
ment of January 27. Japan, in deference to the Washington 
Treaty of 1922, would settle the question of surtaxes at a con- 
ference of the signatory Powers, but on the more fundamental 
matters such as tariff autonomy and extraterritoriality she does 
not feel herself bound to take joint action with other nations. 
It is reported that Tokyo has already started ‘‘conversations” 
with both Peking and Canton, anticipating that the two will 
eventually unite. Having recognized Soviet Russia, Japan 
should have no fear in dealing with Canton, whether its color 
be “pink” or “‘red”. Is it not possible that the “red” profes- 
sions of the Nationalists are just a gesture, meant to scare the 
Powers into making concessions, and that they, when placed in 
a responsible position, will prove themselves ready to deal reason- 
ably with any Power which is itself reasonable? Who knows? 





SOME INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


BY E. H. H. SIMMONS 
President, New York Stock Exchange 


THE need of organized security markets dates back to the 
times when the needs for capital outran the ability of individuals 
or single institutions to provide it. Not unnaturally, this 
experience occurred first in respect to Government debts. Prior 
to the close of the seventeenth century, European nations had 
been financed out of the purses of their sovereigns, or by the in- 
dividual borrowing power of these sovereigns with the large 
capitalists of the day. The frequent recurrence of European 
wars, however, tended in England and other nations to increase 
the financial requirements of the State to such an extent that a 
method had to be devised for obtaining the large needed sums, 
not from a few individuals however wealthy, but from the entire 
public. Due to this transition in the method of public finance, 
national debts were created, security certificates gradually came 
into being, and organized markets for the purchase and sale of 
these certificates gradually evolved. In at least the leading 
nations of the present time, including the United States, the first 
function of the stock exchange was consequently to provide a 
market for the obligations of the home government. Until the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, this service rendered to 
their respective States by stock exchanges of both sides of the 
Atlantic constituted not only their earliest but also by far their 
principal function. 

The use of the stock exchange to market and distribute securi- 
ties representing private business enterprise was first resorted to 
when the steam railway attained popularity. Before the coming 
of steam transportation, business enterprise was as a rule con- 
ducted in small units and usually by individuals and partnerships 
rather than by corporations. It remained for the early steam 
railway companies, with their huge initial requirements for capi- 
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tal, to inaugurate a second function of the exchanges—namely 
the marketing and distribution among investors of the securities 
of private business corporations. In this respect too, there is a 
close parallelism in the historical development of the New York 
security market and the similar markets in London, Paris and 
other important Continental cities. 

But in the field of private business, steam railroading did not 
long remain the sole form of enterprise which, owing to a con- 
tinual need for new capital, sought and obtained recognition on 
the stock exchanges. One effect of the new facilities provided by 
the early railroad systems here and abroad was to place within 
easy access to the world’s markets large mineral deposits whose 
exploitation on a large scale had until this time been practically 
impossible. As a result coal and oil shares made their appear- 
ance on the stock exchanges about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to be followed by other similar corporate securities 
representing the exploitation of other raw materials, and their 
fabrication into finished goods. The exact form which this 
evolution took in any given country depended necessarily on the 
country itself. With the enormous natural resources of the 
United States suddenly opened as a field for business exploita- 
tion, obviously it is not surprising that the addition to the list of 
the New York Stock Exchange of securities representing domestic 
business enterprises has not yet shown any important signs of 
diminishing. In fact, a vastly greater amount of securities came 
into the New York Stock Exchange during 1925 from American 
industrial enterprises, than from any other important source. 
With certain of the European stock exchanges, however, no 
such large scale exploitation of domestic resources was possible, 
and in consequence the exact character of the service rendered 
by these markets has taken a somewhat different turn from 
what has been the case in America. 


II 


The coming of the industrial revolution led in every modern 
country to the sudden creation of amounts of investable capital 
which had never existed to anything like the same extent before. 
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Through what channels and into what enterprises this capital 
subsequently flowed has varied in each country according to its 
particular economic circumstances. Naturally enough, as long 
as attractive opportunities for capital existed at home, the 
tendency for capital to cross the national boundary lines was 
small. In this particular respect, however, there has been the 
widest divergence of experience between the large capital markets 
of the modern world, as a glance at the list of securities dealt in on 
the leading stock exchanges quickly indicates. As long as a 
century ago, British capital was being attracted to the Continent 
by government loans and other early forms of investment. 
While England accumulated vast amounts of capital in the 
nineteenth century, owing to her having initiated the industrial 
revolution, there was not found in Great Britain itself a satis- 
factory outlet for all these new funds. An inevitable result of 
this situation was that England became an international creditor 
country on a large scale. Denied not only the opportunity of 
increase but perhaps even the opportunity of survival in England 
itself, British capital flowed out to the far corners of the world. 
The extensive British colonies already existing provided a field 
for the placement of a good part of it. Railways were con- 
structed in Canada and in India, and as time went on not only 
the financing of colonial governments but also of the business 
enterprises of the colonists themselves was undertaken by the 
great London market. In addition vast sums were invested by 
the British in American railways, which served to bring the vast 
actual and potential agricultural production of this country 
quickly and cheaply to our Atlantic seaboard, for shipment to 
England and other countries which were no longer able from 
their own resources to feed their rapidly mounting populations. 
A similar process led to the development of the Argentine and 
other South American railway systems by British capital. The 
British instinct for exploration of new and unknown lands 
fitted in excellently with the British national surplus of capital 
seeking investment, with the result that in the nineteenth 
century British finance literally took the whole world for its 
province. 

A somewhat similar evolution occurred in France, although 
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on a smaller and more conservative scale and beginning at a 
somewhat later period. The French investor, however, as a rule 
proved unwilling to go so far afield for his investments as the 
British. The favorite French foreign investment undoubtedly 
consisted of the government obligations of European countries— 
a field which French diplomacy as well as French surplus funds 
rapidly developed. In addition to its well known and enormous 
investments in Russia, the Paris capital market before the War 
dealt in the obligations of a wide variety of European national 
and municipal governments, as well as many foreign business 
enterprises in which the larger London financial centre had 
already blazed the trail. 

To a lesser extent the same tendency toward capital saturation 
at home and the consequent international flow of funds was 
observable in the other countries of Europe. Some of these 
financial centres, as for instance Amsterdam, played a large part 
in financing the requirements of American business development. 
It is consequently true that during the nineteenth century 
capital became an international commodity which, due to the 
existence of stock exchange organizations practically all over the 
world, could flow readily and inexpensively into enterprise at 
great distances. European countries became in this way inter- 
national creditors on balance. Their requirements for food and 
other raw materials from the newer countries of the Western 
hemisphere could be settled for by the constantly accruing 
coupon and dividend payments on the securities in the new 
Western nations which they held. Indeed the entire population 
of Europe came, during the course of a few generations, to be 
adjusted in accordance with this principle, and the foreign 
national incomes from outside investments came to be depended 
upon to feed the home populations of European countries. 


Ill 


The experience of the European capital lenders in the last cen- 
tury, outlined above, is of interest to Americans today largely 
because of the sharp contrast which it affords to contemporary 
economic conditions in this country. Until the opening of the 
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nineteenth century, the United States was perhaps the leading 
debtor nation of the world. 

For several generations the flow of foreign capital into our 
railway and industrial enterprises had gone on, with a consequent 
shipment abroad of American securities and the inevitable 
payment abroad of coupons and dividends on them each year. 
The Spanish War, however, resulted in the expansion of this 
nation into the sphere of world policies, and a great broadening 
of American interest in foreign lands and foreign affairs. It was 
followed almost immediately by the very costly Boer War, 
during which the resources of financial London were diverted 
from their ordinary commercial and investment channels to 
carry on the struggle. With this abnormal brake on the London 
market, a few international borrowers for practically the first 
time sought the then prosperous financial market in New York 
as a source of capital. As a result, a few foreign securities made 
their appearance on the New York Stock Exchange, and some 
financial students hailed the event as a sign that this institution 
was at last entering an international phase of operations as a 
capital market. But in reality this view of the matter was 
premature. The annual creation of capital in this country was 
still quite out of proportion to the tremendous demands for 
capital which American industries themselves were still making. 
American prosperity therefore went on to its spectacular climax 
in 1907, while the London market soon reasserted itself as the 
great source for international funds and the great market place 
for international securities. 

The basic position of the United States as a debtor nation was 
clearly revealed at the outbreak of the World War in 1914, when 
the imminent danger that European countries might attempt 
to liquidate billions of dollars’ worth of American securities in 
New York compelled the closing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the longest period on record. 

The coming of the European War, however, was destined to 
mark the beginning of a new definite international phase in the 
history of the New York financial centre, and perhaps nowhere 
was this fact made more clearly manifest than on the New York 
Stock Exchange itself. During the period of American neu- 
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trality in the War vast amounts of American securities previously 
held in the creditor nations of Europe were sold in New York to 
the rapidly increasing class of American security buyers, and 
thus absorbed within this country. By this gradual process the 
claims and participations of foreigners in our leading industries 
were vastly reduced, and for the first time the obligations of 
American business to foreign investors fell swiftly to compara- 
tively small amounts. On the other hand, New York suddenly 
became the only free market for new capital on a large scale, and 
very naturally a considerable number of government obligations 
of the warring European nations appeared on the list of the New 
York Stock Exchange. This occurrence of course represented 
the flow of American capital or American goods abroad in large 
amounts, in exchange for our imports of foreign securities. For 
a time this process was interrupted, owing to our own eventual 
participation in the War. It was obvious good sense for the 
United States as a belligerent to concentrate its financial efforts 
on the flotation of its own huge government loans, to the exclusion 
of issues of the Allied countries in competition thereto. But 
after the final United States War Loan, the purchase by Ameri- 
cans of new foreign security issues was soon resumed, and, except 
for what have after a'l been only temporary interruptions, this 
process has continued on a large scale ever since. The growth 
of New York as an international capital market has likewise 
come to be governed by economic rather than purely political 
circumstances, and loans have been floated here for the recent 
enemy nations as well as for the Allied countries. Countries 
which were neutral during the recent conflict have likewise had 
recourse to the New York financial market, and have placed 
their securities, sometimes in considerable volumes, with the ever 
broadening investment public of this country. 

On December 1, 1926, there were listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange 134 separate foreign government bond issues with an 
aggregate market value of $3,234,686,848.00. Of these issues 
sixty-five represented national or subddivisional governments in 
Europe, while South America was similarly represented by forty- 
one, North America and the West Indies by seventeen, Australasia 
by seven, and Asia by four. In addition there were on our list 
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forty-eight stock and bond issues of foreign railway companies 
and fifty-eight issues of foreign non-railway enterprises, making a 
total of 106 foreign company issues with an aggregate market 
value of $1,596,408,480.00. Thus the total foreign issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange on December 1 last possessed 
an aggregate market value of $4,831,095,328.00. While this 
amount is still less than ten per cent. of the total market value of 
securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange, it is never- 
theless sufficiently large to command the serious attention not 
only of financial specialists but also of the public at large. 


IV 


So sudden and so striking a change in the American capital 
market, and indeed in the whole economic situation of this coun- 
try internationally, has very naturally produced considerable 
bewilderment and confusion of thought throughout the country. 
By some this wholesale investment of American funds in foreign 
fields has been viewed with alarm, not only on the score that the 
investments themselves were necessarily dangerous and risky, but 
also on the ground that American enterprises themselves were, 
because of this new development, deprived of capital needed for 
their operations at home. The assumption by this country of the 
active functions of an international creditor nation has very 
naturally given rise to large considerations of this sort upon which 
even yet it is difficult to place any absolutely final opinion. But 
it should be obvious to all that foreign investment has, for better 
or worse, become a definite and permanent process in this coun- 
try. Already our national evolution as a creditor nation has 
gone too far for us to doubt this fact. We are facing in this 
respect a condition and not a theory. For, as I have already 
pointed out, it has not been America that has made capital an 
international commodity. This was done fully a century ago by 
the very European creditor nations which were at that time pur- 
chasing American securities. It therefore seems inevitable that 
we must view the new international aspects of American finance 
simply as the arrival of a more mature phase in the financial 
evolution of this country. 
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While arguing from analogy always possesses its peculiar 
dangers, there seems to be little fundamental difference between 
the investment policy of an individual and that of a nation. 
Naturally the individual employs his savings strictly for his own 
benefit before undertaking to loan them to others. However 
there is little more reason for criticizing a nation which makes 
foreign investments, than an individual who has a surplus of 
funds available for lending to other individuals. 

It is a well known fact that the exports of any nation are apt to 
be closely connected with the country’s foreign loans. In this 
regard the British have long fostered and increased their exports 
by the judicious investment of British capital in foreign lands. 
When, for example, British capitalists purchased Argentine rail- 
way securities, much railway equipment business came in to 
British manufacturers as a result. Already American manu- 
facturers have become aware of this aspect of foreign loans, and 
in some cases have already benefited considerably by them. It 
is not necessarily true, however, that the proceeds of a foreign 
loan must be expended in the lending nation to benefit the lender. 
For, wherever these proceeds are expended, prosperity and buy- 
ing power will be increased to that extent, and a large scale inter- 
national lending country invariably benefits indirectly by pros- 
perity in other countries. It could be rather easily demonstrated 
today that if Americans loaned money to a South American 
country which desired to buy equipment in Europe with it, our 
claims as a creditor of Europe would be proportionately improved 
and benefited. 

Holdings of foreign securities are also of great potential value to 
a creditor country whenever the necessity arises to obtain funds 
in foreign lands. No better instance of this fact could be given 
than the recent experience of Great Britain during the War. 
When it became necessary for the English to make large pur- 
chases of war supplies here, they were able to obtain credit by 
returning to us tremendous amounts of American securities 
which their investors had previously held. One can think what 
one wishes about the likelihood that this country may in the 
future find the establishment of such foreign credits necessary or 
desirable. At any rate it should be a comforting reflection to 
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Americans that we possess large holdings of foreign securities 
which in the future could presumably be realized upon abroad in 
case of actual need. 

The income no less than the principal of foreign investments is 
also an important item entering into any nation’s international 
balance. It is a well-known fact that for years England was able 
to import more merchandise than she exported, largely through 
the fact of her receiving payments each year on her foreign 
securities. The practical meaning of this particular development 
in the American trade balance is, so it seems to me, that America 
will in future years be increasingly able to import luxury products 
of all sorts from all over the world, and will be able to support 
financially the tremendous expenses of American tourists abroad 
each year. Any of these items may of course, by growing out of 
proportion to the other items in our trade balance, occasion cer- 
tain misgivings among our economists. Yet unless they are thus 
suddenly overdone, they simply represent the superior ability of 
a rich over a poor country to enjoy the good things of the world. 
There are, it is true, Americans who are as apt to be terrified by 
national prosperity as by national depression. Despite such 
apprehension in regard to the changing character of the American 
trade balance, however, it is not impossible that the United 
States may in coming years experience a steady development 
toward the condition of the international trade balances of 
England and other creditor nations before the War. 

A final intangible and yet vitally important aspect of the ques- 
tion of foreign investing lies in its tendency to broaden the knowl- 
edge and sympathies of countless Americans with other lands, 
other peoples and other civilizations. The War undoubtedly 
taught America much concerning the geography of Europe, yet 
the time is coming when American foreign investment will prove 
even more instructive regarding not merely Europe but also the 
other continents of the earth. The American foreign bond- 
holder, however small his holdings may be, is humanly bound to 
exhibit a new curiosity regarding the borrowing country. For 
the first time, it may be, he will investigate the subject by reading 
not merely foreign financial statistics, but also books upon for- 
eign political and economic conditions. The United States is 
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already the most cosmopolitan nation in the world in race, and 
the steady extension of foreign security holdings among our 
people is likely further to increase the range of American sym- 
pathies internationally in just this way. At a time when the 
desire for international peace is everywhere shown, this is a force 
which can by no means be overlooked. After all, international 
creditor nations, both as communities and also as individuals, have 
the most to lose by international conflict. The true internation- 
alization of capital has already proved itself a powerful deterrent 
to armed conflicts between the nations, and in this as well as 
other countries its force will, in the future as in the past, be 
exerted powerfully in favor of peace and against needless war. 

It goes without saying that this new international economic 
viewpoint, so different from the former outlook of American busi- 
ness and finance, has made itself felt particularly in the New 
York Stock Exchange, through which so many foreign as well as 
domestic securities are being distributed to our investing public. 
It is by no means improbable that the New York Stock Exchange 
will take its place among the great organized capital markets of 
the world, and this transition from almost purely domestic 
functions to an international function may well necessitate 
changes in its economic interests and its operating methods, even 
beyond those which have already occurred. 


V 


Just as the most obvious sign of the New York Stock Ex- 
change’s international significance as a capital market lies in the 
large and growing group of foreign securities on its list, so perhaps 
the principal new development in this regard within the Exchange 
has been the formulation of a new code of listing requirements 
for foreign government loans. As with the older code for 
domestic company securities, these requirements consist of 
demands for specific financial information regarding the issuing 
State. This information is not collected for the Stock Exchange 
itself, but in behalf of the entire investing public which deals 
there. The chief aim of the Exchange in formulating these 
listing requirements is consequently to obtain for the public 
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relevant information concerning the new securities admitted to 
its markets. This information is contained in the formal appli- 
cation to list the given security which is presented to the Ex- 
change prior to its passing on the question of whether or not it 
shall be admitted to dealings and quotation there. The New 
York Stock Exchange put into effect this code of listing require- 
ments forforeign government securities in 1925. Subsequent expe- 
rience has shown these requirements to be ample and adequate. 
But the period during which they have been in force has been 
too brief to render the system perfect in operation. The foreign 
investment field is still a new one to us, and American investors 
are still largely unfamiliar with securities of this type. In 
addition, the unwonted surplus of American investable capital 
has encouraged new underwriting firms to enter the foreign 
security business under conditions of very active competition. 
This situation has an important bearing on the whole status of 
American foreign security investing. Some underwriting firms, 
in bringing out a new foreign issue, make inadequate investiga- 
tions concerning the borrower. Often, the borrower’s statements 
concerning the various points raised in the Stock Exchange 
requirements are accepted with little or no investigation by the 
underwriter, and are accordingly entered in the application to 
list on the Exchange. Such a process permits of unfortunate 
errors of commission and omission in regard to the facts set forth; 
nor are these errors in all cases easy to detect and rectify. Foreign 
government officials who negotiate loans are frequently under 
considerable political pressure to tread lightly on various aspects 
of their national finance, past and present. Relatively few 
American underwriting firms have the intimate and highly 
specialized information and knowledge in such matters that is 
usually possessed by the older and more experienced financial 
firms of London. Furthermore, the New York Exchange cannot 
undertake the enormous task of checking and thoroughly in- 
vestigating the accuracy of all statements made in the listing 
applications submitted to it. As time goes on and American 
experience with foreign securities grows, this situation will doubt- 
less improve without special remedial efforts. Nevertheless, 
at the present time there is a real need for some independent and 
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thorough fact-finding organization in American finance, to check 
new loan prospectuses with the acid test of definite facts, knowl- 
edge and experience. 

With the passage of time, there will also inevitably develop in 
this country a keener discrimination between different foreign 
securities. At present, there is a natural yet fallacious tendency 
to lump them together, whether they be British consols or the 
worthless obligations of some bankrupt foreign State with an 
exploded currency. Like all other securities, foreign issues 
include those which are good, bad and indifferent. It is childish 
reasoning to assume that foreign securities are either entirely 
splendid, or else entirely dangerous. 

Not merely the gains and losses of our investors are at stake 
in this vital need of discrimination between foreign security 
issues. The American financial markets are today the balance 
wheel of almost the whole economic world. Judicious loans to 
worthy borrowers should not only prove profitable to American in- 
vestors, but also be an indirect but powerful stimulus to American 
business prosperity generally, by assisting to bring about more 
prosperous conditions abroad. On the other hand, rash and 
unjustified American loans abroad tend not only to impose losses 
upon American investors sooner or later, but also to encourage 
in other countries unsound and uneconomic financial practices 
which in turn delay financial reconstruction and ultimately 
hamper general prosperity in international trade. 

This is a lesson which every one of the older financial creditor 
centres has had to learn by hard experience, and sometimes only 
after bitter financial loss. America, emerging as the greatest 
creditor nation of the present time, has the very valuable prece- 
dent of their experience, if we can and will make use of it. That 
American capital should today be invested abroad is, as a general 
economic proposition, necessary and inevitable. But whether 
the process shall be relatively free from the rash financial adven- 
tures and considerable losses to investors which attended the 
beginnings of foreign investment in England, France and other 
European countries some generations ago, it remains for the 
intelligent foresight and analytical ability of the whole American 
financial community to determine. 

















PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DISCONTENTS 


BY CHARLES A. RICHMOND 
President of Union College 


EpmunpD Burk. introduces his ‘Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontents” with this statement: “It is an undertaking 
of some degree of delicacy to examine into the cause of public 
disorders. If a man happens not to succeed in such an inquiry, 
he will be thought weak and visionary; if he touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that he may come near to persons of 
weight and consequence, who will rather be exasperated at the 
discovery of their errors than thankful for the occasion of correct- 
ing them.” 

For “public disorders” read “educational defects”, and for 
*‘ persons” substitute “‘institutions”, and we shall have a descrip- 
tion of the situation facing those of us who venture upon such an 
examination. The delicacy of the undertaking has in no wise 
discouraged the critics. Never has there been so much criticism 
of education, and never has it been so savage. And no wonder; 
for next to keeping alive education is the most important thing in 
life, not only because it touches all life but from the very size of it. 

Of all the big business in this land of big business, education is 
the biggest. Not far from one quarter of our one hundred and 
seventeen millions are either going to school or teaching school. 
The other three quarters pay for it, and these are the critics; often 
unintelligent, sometimes unjust, occasionally helpful, but always 
interested. 

One thing must be evident to the most unobservant. The last 
generation has seen changes in education more marked than any 
within the memory of the living. In primary education these 
changes have been altogether to the good. In secondary educa- 
tion the improvement has not been so obvious. Mass production 
. has distracted attention from the higher intellectual aims. 
There has been much wandering, and a good deal of fruitless 
experimentation and wasted time. 
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In higher education, a range in which I am more at home, 
there have been mixed gains and losses. The gains have been 
chiefly in improved methods of teaching, in the content and scope 
of the curriculum and in physical equipment. In general, I 
should say that more work and better work is done in our col- 
leges than ever before. The standards of scholarship are higher 
and there is a larger proportion of men who take college life 
seriously. The standards of health are also higher and more 
attention is given to the care of the body and to physical training. 
Best of all is the improvement in the moral tone of the campus. 
Conditions are far from perfect, but in all the eighteen years of my 
experience as a college president, I can remember no time when 
undergraduate life, both in sentiment and practice, has been so 
wholesome as it is today. 

On the other hand, we must count among our losses the fact 
that there is less interest in knowledge for its own sake. As I 
recall college life at Princeton in the eighties, while there was 
much aimless talk—‘‘chewing the rag’, as we called it in the 
vernacular—we did talk a good deal about books. I do not 
remember any talk about how much this or that study might 
later be worth in dollars and cents. Nowadays, outside of sports 
and movies and campus gossip, this is one of the most absorbing 
topics of conversation. 

In our day our main purpose was to get an education. We had 
at heart some vague notion of what the poet meant when he said, 
**My mind to me a kingdom is.” Now it is very practical prose, 
or if turned into free verse it would read: 


My mind to me an income is 
And it is nothing more. 


In the mind of the great majority education is assessed upon a 
strict money value, and the object of it is set in a fixed determina- 
tion to “cash in” at the earliest possible moment. 

Following this change came another, natural and even inevi- 
table. The number of college men going into gainful occupations 
increased, while the number of those turning to callings where the 
compelling motive is human service grew beautifully less. In the 
two Eastern colleges I know best, a generation ago, something 
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like twenty per cent. of the graduates became ministers; many of 
them missionaries. Now it is more nearly two per cent. 

It is true that callings are now open to men of the missionary 
spirit which were hardly known at an earlier time. But after 
we have included all who are engaged in such callings, the decline 
in the sense of obligation is only too evident. So far as the min- 
istry goes, the change no doubt is partly due to economic pressure, 
partly to the fact that the last thirty or forty years have been 
years of anxious questioning, especially in all matters of religious 
belief. Any weakening of religious conviction was sure to affect 
college men in their choice of a life work. 

Along with these changes there is also a definite tendency to- 
ward a more general acceptance of a utilitarian philosophy of 
life. The astonishing increase of interest in the physical sciences 
that has marked the last twenty-five years is not all due to intel- 
lectual curiosity. The moving impulse is the transformation 
these sciences work in industry, in trade and in all the detail of 
daily life that has to do with physical well-being. The com- 
manding place which these subjects now hold in the college 
curriculum is largely the result of this interest. 

An impelling force was given to this movement by the writings 
of Herbert Spencer. He closes the first chapter of his treatise on 
Education by asserting that for all purposes of life, including the 
intellectual, moral and religious, as well as the practical, science is 
the only thing that really counts. Complaining that while 
science, like Cinderella, has been doing all the work, she has been 
kept in the background that her haughty sisters might flaunt 
their fripperies in the eyes of the world, he prophesies that the 
positions will be changed, and while these haughty sisters sink 
into merited neglect, science, proclaimed as highest alike in worth 
and beauty, will reign supreme. 

By “haughty sisters flaunting their fripperies” he means 
languages, history, poetry ol the fine arts. The prophecy has 
not altogether come true, but Cinderella has come out of the 
kitchen and is making herself at home all over the place. The 
whole house, in fact, is in the way to become a glorified kitchen. 
To put it another way, the camel has followed the camel’s nose 
and the tent is becoming a little overcrowded. 
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So far from regretting that science has come to its own in the 
scheme of education, we are all eager to welcome it. There is no 
longer any opposition, excepting perhaps in Tennessee. If there 
is ever any trouble, it comes from the excessive claims of its in- 
discreet friends. 

Comparisons are odious, but we may well ask whether it is any 
less important to know the thoughts and ways of men than it is to 
know the structure of the atom, the chemistry of plants or the 
habits of animals. There have been great scientists who thought 
that for all essential purposes of life the record and the influence 
of the life and words of Jesus were worth more than all the dis- 
coveries and achievements of science since the beginning of time. 
The relative value of these things is not a matter of mathematical 
computation, but sound policy demands that the place of any 
study in a college curriculum must be determined on the principle 
that “the life is more than meat and the body than raiment”. 

We should not be surprised that the great emphasis placed 
upon physical science should be accompanied by certain perver- 
sions that are not at all of the nature of science. The Darwinian 
doctrine of the Survival of the Fittest in the hands of Bismarck 
and Treitschke and the rest, became Teutonized into a divine 
command to take up the goose step and subdue the world. 

In the same way in the hands of certain apostles of efficiency 
Spencer’s idea of the mission of science has been materialized into 
an irresistible urge to take up the academic goose step and 
vocationalize all education. This has been felt in the colleges to 
a degree damaging to science itself, turning away the mind from 
pure science to its applications; as if the main purpose of science 
were to make us comfortable and multiply inconvenient con- 
veniences instead of helping us on our way to the promised land 
of our intellectual and spiritual inheritance. 

It has been said that ours is a vocational educational system in 
a vocationally-minded civilization. It is not far from the truth. 
Some time ago a prominent pork packer asked, “‘ How can a college 
professor earning $3,000 a year teach my son how to earn $10,- 
000?” Here in a nutshell, or in a pig skin, is the whole philos- 
ophy of a strictly vocational education. To make more money 
to buy more corn to feed more hogs; to make more money to buy 
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more corn to feed more hogs, and so on, world without end. 

This is putting it brutally, but it is expressing in plain terms 
what a great many are trying to camouflage under the name of a 
practical education. A type of institution has recently sprung 
up which has been hailed by certain so-called practical men as a 
true model for higher education. Here at last, they say, is the 
real thing—a working college, a place where youth is at all points 
fitted for life: A few weeks of study alternating with a few weeks 
in a shop or a factory. 

The idea is not entirely new. Wackford Squeers had an es- 
tablishment based upon that idea although of a different sort: 


Clean—verb, active, to make bright. W-i-n-d-e-r-—winder. When a boy 
knows this out of a book he goes and does it. 

B-o-t-t-i-n-n-e-y—bottinney, a knowledge of plants. Go out and weed the 
garden. 

Horse, a beast, a quadruped—Go to the stable and rub down my horse. 


I am not ridiculing the idea. On the contrary it has much to 


commend it. I hope these institutions may succeed. They are 
needed. To accomplish a certain result it does very well, but as a 
substitute for a college it does not do at all. A few months ago 
a young man told me that he was going to such an institution be- 
cause he expected to succeed his father in a small business. He 
explained that the authorities had promised him that he should 
have the opportunity at this institution to gain experience in a 
small business. I advised him to go. If it was his ambition to 
continue all his life in a small business, that was the place for him. 
Probably this was precisely what the young man was fitted for. 

Another youth who was attending one of our best known uni- 
versities told me he was taking a special course to prepare him for 
his father’s business. I asked him if he thought this course would 
furnish the required preparation. He said he thought it would. 
Upon my inquiring what his father’s business was, he answered 
that he was a manufacturer of nursing bottles. In my mind I 
could not help congratulating that university on the elasticity of 
its curriculum and the wealth of its resources. 

We should avoid the confusion of ideas which fails to distin- 
guish between an institute and a college. Their traditions are 
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not the same, their aims are not the same, they do not furnish the 
same academic environment and they do not produce the same 
kind of men. The main purpose of a college is to prepare for life. 
A vocation is a part of life but it is not life, and the larger the con- 
ception of life the broader will be our conception of education. 

I wonder whether we are not taking too much of the tone of 
business in our colleges? I have heard certain colleges criticized 
on the ground that they are not democratic enough. Whether 
the criticism is deserved in these special cases I do not know, but 
speaking generally I suspect that we are disposed to be too demo- 
cratic. By that I mean that more and more we are bringing the 
colleges down to the level of the man on the street, apparently 
upon the assumption that the man on the street is the sort of man 
we are aspiring to develop—shall we say, a Babbitt? In 1826, 
Macaulay could say and did say: “‘Our only objection to Oxford 
and Cambridge may be summed up in two words—wealth and 
privilege.” So far as wealth goes, we of the present shall have to 
plead guilty to the soft impeachment. But the charge of privi- 
lege could never be fairly made. What can be said is that we 
have too often been satisfied with mediocrity. In our indiscrim- 
inate exaltation of what we call Democracy we have shied off 
from anything bearing the taint of Aristocracy, a thing which in 
its true meaning ought to be the ambition of any intelligent man 
and of any wise and progressive nation. The chief impediment 
to progress toward an intellectual aristocracy is numbers. 

Curiously enough we are all beginning to come round to the 
ways which have been the ways of Oxford and Cambridge for a 
long time, namely the pass system for mediocrity and the honors 
system for the man who is in truth the only kind of person who 
can rightly be called a university man. The hope of this or of 
any country is in its superior men. Masses do not raise them- 
selves; they are raised, usually against their will and sometimes in 
spite of violent opposition, by some man who towers above the 
crowd: A Duce, if you please; for whatever we may think of 
Mussolini’s methods he is a brilliant illustration that a superior 
man can do for them that which millions of inferior men cannot 
do for themselves. We do not accept Nietzsche’s conception of 
the superman, not because the idea itself is wrong but because his 
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superman of the big blond beast is as repulsive to us as Bismarck’s 
policy of blood and iron which went with it. It is of the highest 
significance that France is sending out on its letters by postal 
cancellation an appeal for La Cité Universitaire—La France doit 
sauver ses élites. 

It is the business of the college to produce an élite—superior 
men. Of course we do not mean men who withdraw themselves 
from the crowd but men capable of leading the crowd... Men 
whose minds have been trained to sound judgment and whose 
spirits have been inspired to noble enterprise and who thus have 
become our most efficient men for all the higher purposes of 
life. A vocational system of education is deadening to such an 
ambition. 

That the vocational idea is a good one, and that vocational 
guidance should play a part in our educational system, we freely 
grant. My point is that we are laying burdens upon their 
shoulders which they are not able to bear, and are charging them 
with responsibilities for which they are not equal. Vulcan is also 
among the gods, but we must not allow him to thrust Minerva 
from her seat. 

And in all we have said about science, I have not for a moment 
forgotten how much we owe to scientific method and to the 
scientific spirit for the advances not only in the realm of science 
but also in government, in education, and in religion; nor have 
I lost sight of the pure joy of scientific research which has 
brought so much delight to many of my friends, although, alas! 
denied to me. 

I suspect that we have made too sharp a distinction between 
the scientific spirit and the classical spirit, as if the one dealt only 
with the dead past and the other with the living future. Is it not 
true that the present and the future are influenced more pro- 
foundly by the thoughts and discoveries of the past than by the 
discoveries of the known present, or the conjectures of the un- 
known future? Different as they are, the scientific spirit and the 
classical spirit are both part of life, co6perative and not competi- 
tive. To separate them in our education is to breed antagonisms 
which tend to weaken both. Early specialization in either is to 
work harm through the narrowing of sympathies and the prej- 
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udicing of judgments, and if ever we needed men of wide horizons 
and broad sympathies and judgments it is in this confused age. 
If isolation is an anachronism as a national policy, what shall we 
say of it in education? 

It may not be the sequence of cause and effect. Post hoc 
propter hoc has spoiled many a generalization, but it is significant 
that a decline in the classical spirit has been accompanied by a 
decline in certain qualities which are of the very essence of a 
higher civilization. When we speak of the classical spirit we have 
in mind such qualities as grace, poise, restraint, proportion, 
balance. The very mention of these in connection with the pres- 
ent age startles us into a realization of the astonishing want of 
them. We point to our magnificent achievements, the superb 
courage and enterprise which have won for us such amazing 
conquests over the forces of nature, our widespread prosperity, 
our enormous wealth; and we ask whether there has been any- 
thing like it in all the long history of mankind. But will any one 
claim that there has been a corresponding progress in those con- 
quests of the spirit by which alone the highest well-being of the 
race is secured? 

Along with our intense activity—perhaps because of it—so far 
from growing in grace we are conscious of a certain crudity, a 
rudeness, which has colored our very speech, not to say our man- 
ners. Restlessness, impatience of restraint, grotesque dispro- 
portion in our scale of values, are literally hall marks of the 
twentieth century in America. 

We may apply the test to almost any expression of life. Take 
modern Art—not all but much of it—the kind that glories in its 
modernism. Its most savage defenders would hardly claim for it 
the qualities we have described as classical. Even to suggest such 
a claim would make them still more savage. What the cool ob- 
server sees is neither grace nor poise nor restraint nor proportion, 
but a kind of bewildering negation of all these which the modern- 
ist would have us believe is significant. 

A sculptor builds up a twisted structure of angular pieces of 
railroad iron and calls it a horse; a painter shows us an inverted 
cone in red and green and labels it “Tillie the Tragic Turnip”, and 
expects us to take it seriously and to treat it tenderly because it is 
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a female turnip. We commit certain outrages upon the defence- 
less ether and call it music and we dance to it. These are some of 
the ways in which the spirit of the age expresses itself. 

We get used to these things. The only comfort is that we 
weary of them and discard them for something better. There are 
signs in many quarters that such a revulsion is already on its way. 
The very fever of modern life, the neurotic restlessness, the mad 
rush for exciting pleasures, the sickening excess and waste of good 
resources in time and money and nervous energy, the speed mania, 
all these are symptoms of an inward discontent that is seeking to 
forget itself in distraction. The fact that these things are in 
their very nature unquiet and chaotic and wearing to the soul is 
proof enough that they cannot last and that we shall turn with 
relief to those more permanent and harmonious forms which are 
the expressions of the spirit caught by Keats in his lines on the 
Grecian Urn: 


Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 
Thou foster child of silence and slow time. 


How far any of these things can be effected by the colleges is a 
question too subtle for a plain man. That the education we get 
at college does influence taste and form mental habit we may be 
sure. We have spoken of the classical spirit and its respect for 
proportion and restraint. An education carried on in this spirit 
ought to have that effect upon the mind. 

That there was much grace in the late Victorian age no one 
would think of claiming, but that life in all its expressions was 
more restrained and that the scale of values was better propor- 
tioned may fairly be asserted. And the type of college had 
something to do with it. Many of those in college at that time 
have no doubt lost much of the classical culture to which they 
were at least exposed. But those of us who came under its in- 
fluence know that there was something about it, atmospheric, if 
you please, which disposed us to measure values by intellectual 
and spiritual standards and inclined us to find our satisfactions 
not in hectic and unrestrained excitements from without, but in 
the exercise of those higher faculties which to the really educated 
man are the sources of the purest pleasure. 
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When we speak of utility we must not forget that there are 
higher uses as well as lower. Tosome of us such an education had 
not only use but value, and that of the most precious kind. My 
plea then is for a new emphasis upon the spiritual aspects of life 
and an education that shall be dominated by such a purpose. 
Santayana says: “To have another world to live in whether we 
expect to pass wholly into it or not is what we mean by having a 
religion.” A civilization with no other world in it will inevitably 
degenerate into some form of carnality; no less carnal because it 
may be highly sophisticated, rather more so, as happened in the 
decadent age of Greece. 

And an education with no other world in it will tend to produce 
that kind of civilization; a thing that is bound to have in it the 
seeds of its own decay. “He that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption.” There are those who believe that we are 
moving in that direction; among them Santayana and Professor 
McDougall, a philosopher who speaks with habitual caution. 
He has recently said, “As I watch the American nation speeding 
gaily with invincible optimism down the road to destruction, I 
seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy in the history of 
mankind.” We may shrug our shoulders at such a saying and 
murmur, Gloomy Dean. But that alters nothing. What if 
there should be something in it? What if we are on the wrong 
track? Other civilizations have perished, civilizations greater in 
many respects than ours. Why not ours? 

There is only one way to make any civilization secure, and that 
is by making God the centre of it and by providing an education 
—from lowest to highest—whose strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary. Perhaps the trouble with our education is that we 
have been trying to get along without Him. You can not make a 
religion out of psychiatry and business administration. 

It is the spirit of education that matters, not its body. The 
mechanics of education have been overdone. We have built up 
an educational machine in which we are putting too much trust. 
It may even turn out a Frankenstein. Along with this we have 
developed a passion for analysis which is carrying us too far. 
To take a child’s mind to pieces and forget how to put it together 
again; to show a man how his mind works without showing him 
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how to work his mind; to teach him all about behaviorism except- 
ing how to behave, and to guide him to a vocation without train- 
ing him to those qualities of character which alone ensure success, 
—all this may be done under the name of utility, but it isn’t of 
much use. What we need more than all else in our education is 
less of the machine and more of the man; less analysis, more 
synthesis; less attention to speed and more to direction, less to 
body and more to spirit. 

Behind and under every system is a philosophy. In our edu- 
cation most thoughtful men will agree that we have allowed too 
much influence to the material, not to say the commercial. Our 
appeal must be set higher. When a man’s philosophy changes it 
affects his whole life, and when the philosophy of an age under- 
goes a change that change is felt in every range of life; in society, 
in government, in industry, in religion and of course in education. 
It is here we must look for our redemption in education as in 
everything else. When we think of ourselves as spiritual beings, 
made in God’s image, immortal souls with an eternal destiny, 
whatever may be wrong in our orientation will be by way of cor- 
rection. Perhaps we may come to a better idea of what a college 
really is. We shall realize then that a college is neither a monas- 
tery nor a factory, neither a cold storage plant for the preserva- 
tion of perishable academic goods nor a kind of department store 
organized to sell education by raucous advertising and bargain 
counters. It will mean to us a place where youth is fitted to be at 
home in both the worlds to which he by right belongs. 

It is good to remember, in an age of haste and hubbub, of 
motor horns and White Ways, of glare and jazz and jostle, that 
there are retreats—many of them—where there is room for silence 
and time for thought. And in an age of premature self-expres- 
sion, where so much green fruit is brought to market and, strange 
to say, actually marketed, we remember with relief that there are 
many who have welcomed the advice of Chrysostom, approved 
and followed and passed on by Sir William Osler: 

“Depart from the highway and transplant thyself in some 
enclosed ground, for it is hard for a tree that stands by the way- 
side to keep her fruit till it be ripe.” 
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INSTALLMENT BUYING AND ITS EFFECT 


BY THE HON. JAMES COUZENS 
United States Senator 


IN a recent statement, Mr. George R. James, now a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, warned against the “morphine of 
credit”. No one will question that opiates have their place 
in the medical world, but a practitioner of standing is careful in 
their use, and knows how easily the drug habit is contracted, and 
the after effect of too large, or too frequent doses. 

Sound credit practices need no defense, but there should be a 
factor of safety for the protection of the user. 

As in the case of a builder, who should have his tenants in 
mind, the installment seller should have the interests of the buyer 
in mind. State and municipal governments do not altogether 
trust the builder. They provide certain building codes to pro- 
tect the owner. In the case of installment buying, unfortunately, 
no such protection is possible. 

It was not long ago that to run in debt was considered socially 
bad. It injured one’s pride to be in debt, especially for the things 
used in the home. We have now dignified debt by calling it 
“consumer credit”. There always was and still is sound con- 
sumer’s credit, but the present high-power salesmanship has 
caused the extension of this consumer’s credit to have an entirely 
different meaning. It results in many of our people impoverish- 
ing themselves in this day of greatest prosperity by flinging away 
every principle of sound thrift to follow this false mirage of con- 
sumer’s credit. All the euphemisms to the contrary, it is just 
plain “running in debt”, and the more this idea is kept to the 
front, the healthier for everyone. 

Many protagonists of consumer credit write clever articles, 
perhaps sincerely, but led astray by the urgency of their own 
welfare and the advancement of the interest entrusted to them. 
We must consider whether such a person is able to give an un- 
prejudiced opinion, or expresses reactions which events and 
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conditions create in him. It is equally true that we must know 
the general qualifications of a critic of this orgy of installment 
buying: his general knowledge and his experience. 

It is admitted by able economists that there are no really 
authentic statistics relating to this subject. I will not attempt 
to seize the many estimates bearing upon the volume of install- 
ment sales and present them here, but those who are interested in 
estimates can find plenty, although none can be verified. 

There never was an inflation or financial orgy that was not 
stoutly defended and speciously explained, right up to the very 
moment of trouble. There are none so blind now that can not 
see the follies of 1925 which occurred in the Florida situation. 
Merchants confess they are beginning to repossess more and more 
goods because of non-payment. 

This pledging of wages and salaries long in advance of having 
been earned is doing great harm, to young men and women in 
particular. It is breaking down character, and resistance to 
temptations, to extravagance and to living beyond their means. 
It is in many cases breeding dishonesty. Many young people 
get their first experience of being “dead beats” through .ing 
to temptations that are placed before them. Many a clerk that 
should be saving his “‘nest egg” is making payments on a car he 
cannot afford. Many a family is paying installments on radios 
and phonographs, who should be saving for old age or for periods 
of illness and misfortune. Many a working man, clerical or 
shopman, if laid off at the end of the month would not be able to 
meet the next month’s installments on his purchases. 

Governor Fuller, of Massachusetts, in writing a Thanksgiving 
Day proclamation, protested against the self-indulgence of the 
present generation. He feared that the hand of fate may strike 
from us our legacy of extravagant leisure and force us to think 
more of things we have forgotten, like truth, duty, and sacrifice. 

There are two incidents in my boyhood which present them- 
selves forcibly. I recall that about forty years ago our: whole 
family saved for some time to enable my father to purchase an oil 
hanging lamp for the living room. We anticipated possessing this 
lamp and had great joy in purchasing it after we had saved 
enough. Again, my father owned horses, not riding horses but 
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truck horses, and I wanted a riding saddle for one of them. 
To secure this I was required to sell enough of my father’s product 
on a commission basis to earn the price of the saddle. I shall 
never forget the joy of accomplishment when that end had been 
gained. 

All of this pleasure, this appreciation of something gained, this 
opportunity to develop the traits of self-control and perseverance, 
this opportunity to build character, are now being lost to the 
young people, because what they want they can nearly always get 
at once, without sacrifice, for a small down payment. 

Admission is made of unsound practices in 1925, but it is 
asserted by finance companies that sucli mistakes are being 
corrected. Mr. J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the National 
Association of Credit Men, made the statement that “‘ Frequently 
innocent and perfectly laudable devices for the increase of dis- 
tribution grow unconsciously until they become a dangerous 
menace . . . The whip handle in credit is held by him who has 
commodities to sell or funds to loan, and not by him who will 
exchange his credit for the commodity or the funds.” 

Unwise selling means that in uncertain times, followed by 
unemployment, not only will our large volume of sales diminish, 
but the slow moving inventory would be increased by heavy 
repossessions, which in their turn would have to compete with 
the new merchandise in hand. 

I have had some opportunity to observe the buyer’s experience. 
In one middle Western city of about one hundred thousand 
population, a banker reports that there are two thousand homes 
bought on installment for which the buyers are in arrears. Yet 
this is the most justifiable form of consumer credit. One small 
company in Detroit built sixty houses and sold them on the 
installment plan. Fifty-one buyers are behind in their payments. 

Every dollar the consumer pays for interest reduces his ability 
to buy merchandise. Every dollar sent out of the community 
to some finance corporation lessens the purchasing power of 
that community. 

One large organization made the following statement: “In- 
vestigation has disclosed the fact that on the average in any com- 
munity, ten per cent. of the people buy for cash, thirty per cent. 
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on charge account, and sixty per cent. must buy on easy convenient 
terms.” They contend that this is an argument for installment 
selling. If earnings must be mortgaged at excessive interest 
rates, it seems clear that some action should be taken. 

Mr. Henry Ford was recently quoted in a Detroit paper: 


There is too much debt for one thing; too much installment buying. We 
must learn to call credit by its real name—debt. . . . When financiers flourish 
on credit, you may depend on it that plenty of other people are withering 
under debt. . . . The American home needs better business management. It 
should keep solvent and liberate itself from the pressure of high-powered sales- 
manship reinforced by the installment lure. . . . Let the American home 
manage its affairs wisely and the country will be all right. 


A well-informed sales manager of eleven years’ experience told 
me: “‘One outstanding fact lately noted is the increasing number 
of people who buy carelessly, satisfying every present whim of 
the appetite, without regard to the relationship of the obligation 
to their income and needs. These people, whatever their orig- 
inal intent, come to regard their debts more lightly as they be- 
come more burdened.” 

I manufacture, for example, a sideboard. I create a desire for 
it, and then inform my prospect that it took eight days to manufac- 
ture it. I then offer him the opportunity to labor eight days and 
promise to deliver the sideboard to him after that time. Then, 
he is not illusioned. On the other hand, if I told him he could 
have it now, in advance, provided he would work twelve days for 
it, explaining that the four extra days are to compensate me 
for interest and carrying charges, then it is an unfair barter, and I 
am simply trading on his cupidity and impatience of the moment. 

Let us take the relationship between installment buying and 
pawnbroking. The one is the converse of the other. When the 
moneyless man pawns an article for a fraction of its worth in cash, 
he sacrifices the value of the article and assumes a usurious obli- 
gation to recover it, with the penalty of losing it upon default. 
This he knows, and he is better off because there is no glossing 
over the transaction. Yet, the same man will sacrifice the value 
of his cash (which yet must be earned) because of his impulsive 
desire to possess an article not of commensurate worth. When 
a man puts his income “‘in hock” at a usurious rate in order to 
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gain an article he might do without, it is ridiculous to pretend 
that he is following sound economics. 

It is not intended to decry what perhaps ought to be called 
installment investing, such as the buying of homes, sound securi- 
ties, and articles on which the buyer can earn a return. The 
slavery to which these over-extended buyers have subjected 
themselves does not receive much consideration. Many men 
have opportunity to change their position and thereby advance 
themselves, but are afraid to do so because they have so many 
installment obligations. Many men have an opportunity to 
make a small investment, but they can not do so because they 
have installment obligations. Between twenty-three and twenty- 
four years ago there was a group in Detroit, of which I was 
one, who had an opportunity to invest some money in the Ford 
Motor Company. Had we been tied up with obligations to pay 
for bicycles or pianos on the installment plan, we could not 
have availed ourselves of this opportunity with its well known 
results. 

Many investigations and studies are being made which may 
produce a mass of statistics, but I submit that none of these in- 
vestigations will cover the viewpoint or the experience of the 
buyer; they will all be the experience and results of the seller. 
There is no way of going into the conditions of hardship, trial and 
suffering of people who have over-bought on the installment plan. 
No statistics on this will be available, but from a study of a cross- 
section of the people which I have had an opportunity to observe, 
the situation is very much worse than it should be. 

The cost of this installment selling to the buyer is not under- 
stood, because there are so many methods of covering up the 
difference between a cash purchase and an installment purchase. 
And yet, many concerns charge the same price by either method. 
A Senator told me the other day that he wished to buy a set of 
books, and not caring to be bothered by the publisher, he had his 
secretary write to ask the cost. The price was given, with all of 
the installment veneer. The secretary wrote back and inquired 
the price for cash: the reply came that the price was the same for 
cash. In other words, the publisher could not afford to disclose, 
when he was selling mostly on the installment plan, what the real 
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difference was between a cash and an installment sales transaction. 

Who maintains the overhead and expense, and creates the 
profit for the large number of finance companies? The buyers, of 
course. Mr. Clarence Y. Palitz, president of the Credit Alliance 
Corporation, stated in New York recently: “‘There are more than 
fifteen hundred organized finance companies and more than 
twenty-five hundred individuals dabbling in the finance business.” 

On the last day of the old year the press told the story of the 
organization of a $31,000,000 company to be national in scope, 
for financing installment houses. This large finance corporation 
will make money. Who will supply the profits? The install- 
ment buyer. In the announcement of the organization of this 
company it was said, among other things: “ We have also found 
evidence of abuse in the methods of deferred payment sales which, 
if allowed to continue, will result in losses to the public, banks, 
and the credit finance companies.” Nearly all of these proposals 
are intended for the protection of the seller. Thousands and 
thousands of people are employed by and making a living out of 
these finance companies. They return substantial profits on the 
enormous amount of money invested. Who pays it? The 
installment buyer. 

There was published recently by The Portland Oregonian, a sur- 
vey of the United States on installment buying which contained 
astonishing results. The share of workingmen’s future wages 
mortgaged for purchases on the deferred payment plan was 
thirty-nine per cent. Who has obtained the viewpoint and ex- 
perience of this thirty-nine per cent. of the workingmen? No one. 
The sellers could tell of their heart-rending experiences with many 
of these buyers: But that would injure their business. Another 
striking outcome of this survey was that of the total, twenty-eight 
per cent. went for homes, thirty-five per cent. for automobiles, nine 
per cent. for clothing, and eighteen per cent. for furniture, wash- 
ing machines, and household necessities. Thus it will be observed 
that nearly twice as many people buy automobiles on the install- 
ment basis as buy household equipment. 

From the standpoint of character, sound economics, honesty 
and integrity, the weight of argument is overwhelmingly in favor 
of restricted selling on the installment basis. 








REBUILDING THE INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLE 
BY VICTOR G. HEISER, MD. 


Director for the East, International Health Board 


Wauart means has civilization employed to rebuild the industrial 
cripple? Suppose a stenographer were injured in a motor acci- 
dent at Times Square, crushing a hand or fracturing a leg, what 
chance has such a person to have the same use of the member as 
before the accident? What assurance have the injured of the 
vast armies employed by the railways and manufacturing plants 
that they will have the greatest degree of restoration that the best 
treatment can give? What protection is the citizen of the future 
to have against the increasing pollution of the atmosphere by 
motor car fumes? Scores have already died from this cause and 
thousands have had their health impaired. The Health Com- 
mittee of the New York Academy of Medicine has shown that in 
sections of New York City where motor car traffic is heavy, the 
air is already sufficiently vitiated to endanger health and even life. 
It is almost a daily occurrence for people to be killed in their own 
inadequately ventilated garages by the poisonous gases generated 
and confined in the process of warming up the engine. Or to 
speak of minor accidents, suppose a passenger in a street car or 
train receives a gash in the face from broken glass, what are the 
chances of restoration without a disfiguring scar? What are the 
chances of securing the complete use of fingers that have been 
crushed in a door? These and a thousand other accidents are 
occurring daily. 

In the United States alone some 20,000 persons are killed 
annually by motor cars and another 16,000 in railroad accidents, 
to say nothing of the many thousands who lose their lives in in- 
dustrial plants. As the number of injured is many times greater 
than the number of deaths, it is obvious that there are millions 
constantly being disabled. Since the accidents are likely to con- 
tinue, everything should be done to restore the injured to normal 
or as nearly normal as modern methods can achieve. Many of 
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these injuries are so serious in their ultimate results that literally 
thousands are being made dependents instead of resuming their 
rightful places as producers in the community. That in itself is 
very serious. The main emphasis of course should be placed on 
prevention, but even after everything that is humanly possible 
has been done, there will still remain a vast number to be cared 
for, an appreciable loss in producers. 

In the past some of these losses have in part been replaced by 
the heavy flow of immigration. As restricted immigration is 
likely to continue, this form of replacement will be operative to a 
lesser degree. But even granting that it were operative, what 
about the individual himself? Is not an injured person entitled 
to the fullest possible degree of restoration that modern knowl- 
edge can provide? Shall we continue to allow persons to go 
through life needlessly crippled, sentenced to dependency and 
loss of self-respect? 

The medical profession has already, in part, met the need for 
relief in the development of industrial surgery as well as through 
the progress of modern medicine. During the four years of the 
World War tremendous strides were made in the restoration of 
the injured, thus enabling them rapidly to resume their places in 
the line. Literally hundreds of thousands were restored to duty, 
who under the surgical technique employed in other wars would 
have remained permanently disabled or would have been in- 
capacitated for service for a long time. 

Much of this knowledge came quickly to the relief of the 
injured in civil life, but through lack of organized effort many mil- 
lions are yet deprived of the best that can be done for them. 
Furthermore, since the overwhelming urge of war is no longer 
present, progress has slowed up. Much specialized relief is avail- 
able, but vastly more is needed. For example, during the War 
there was established in New York a hospital intended primarily 
to give the American soldier, quickly, the very latest improved 
methods of relief, and after that was no longer necessary the facili- 
ties were extended to meet the needs of the civil population. But 
there should be a chain of such hospitals throughout the United 
States where the best available knowledge could be applied to the 
care of the large number of disabled. Such hospitals would also 
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serve the purpose of disseminating knowledge of the best methods 
of treatment to the medical profession of the areas in which they 
are located. 

Although the great industrial expansion in the United States 
brings with it a steadily increasing number of accidents, these are 
being proportionately reduced through the safeguards that are 
continuously developed. For instance, among persons engaged 
in the match industry in the United States, there occurred, in 
years past, a revolting rotting of the jaws and bones which has 
now entirely disappeared through the employment of phosphor- 
ous in a harmless form. In China where these precautions are 
not taken, such cruel mutilations are still occurring. Painters 
and others engaged in industries in which lead is used suffered 
from poisoning which caused serious physical impairment and 
often produced what is technically called wrist-drop; thus many 
were prevented from following their normal occupations. Now, 
through proper precautions, such untoward results have largely 
disappeared. In factories where formerly employees were fre- 
quently scalped by being caught in unprotected belts or were 
crushed in unprotected gears, safeguards against such accidents 
are now provided in the form of simple devices. But, notwith- 
standing these different lines of progress in the field of prevention, 
for the thousands who are still in need of relief it is necessary to 
disseminate the knowledge available and provide research so that 
restoration of function may constantly be improved. The sad 
fact is that millions are still being injured and are in need of more 
adequate relief. 

How is that relief to come? It is fairly obvious that the busy 
surgeons and physicians in the general hospital or in private prac- 
tice, who are called upon to deal with a thousand and one other 
conditions not due to accidents, have little time to devote to 
meeting the special requirements of those so injured. Experience 
has shown that if constructive progress in restoration is to be 
made, the resources of chemistry, physics, electricity, bacteriol- 
ogy, and other sciences must be invoked. Much of the great 
progress attained in dealing with the injuries incident to the 
World War was made through the combined efforts of the 
doctor, the physicist, the physical director, the mechanic, the 
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electrician, the engineer, the psychologist, the factory foreman, 
the nurse, the social worker, and many others. With the passing 
of the stimulus of the common purpose of the war, satisfactory 
progress is no longer being made. It is true, a few hospitals 
have struggled desperately to carry on this vitally important 
work. The immediate need is for more adequate resources in 
order that at least one hospital may develop continually im- 
proving methods and perhaps establish the leadership which is 
so urgently required. 

An attempt of course has been made to meet the situation. 
Many of the large industrial plants, railroads, and other agencies, 
have established special dispensaries and even hospitals for the 
benefit of their employees. But all too frequently the needed 
specialization is absent. And so much more could be done if 
there could be a few central places where personnel could re- 
ceive training and have access to the combined experiences of 
the nation’s resources. In other words, there is lack of co- 
ordination of all that could be made available. Much greater 
progress could be expected if all branches of human knowledge 
could be focused upon the best procedure for relief. 

An institution in which that could be done would not only offer 
the most promising hope for discovery of the best methods, but it 
would serve as a fountainhead from which all those engaged in 
treating the injured could draw their knowledge. For example, 
today the methods of treating sprained ankle are almost as 
numerous as the doctors who treat it. There is likely one way to 
treat the great majority of sprained ankles in the most effective 
manner in the shortest possible time. Or again, in the case of a 
simple fracture of the leg, cannot modern science reduce the eight 
weeks’ stay in bed to one of four weeks? If a hospital could, for a 
given period, devote its entire resources to the study of a certain 
injury, admitting only such cases, and thereby gain a huge ex- 
perience in a short time, the chances of discovering the best way to 
treat that injury could be greatly enhanced. Such experience 
could be quickly disseminated and could immediately become 
part of the equipment of those who are engaged in dealing 
with injuries. If that could be made possible, it would be but a 
short time until similar hospitals would be established at indus- 
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trially strategic centres throughout the nation, and improved 
methods of treatment would be adopted quickly by the medical 
profession. But the stern fact is, there is as yet no institution 
which has such resources. 

Let us see the extent of the problem that is to be faced. It is 
impossible to obtain accurate figures for the total number of acci- 
dents, but some idea of the size of the problem may be gained 
from the workmen’s compensation cases reported by the State of 
New York: 

Permanent Permanent 
Total Deaths total partial Temporary 
cases disability disability disability 
24,394 362 9 7,491 16,532 
49,482 484 3 7,592 41,403 


During 1925 the compensation for the above listed disability 
amounted to $27,854,726. This is only a part of the cost for 
these cases; it does not include medical cost, non-compensated 
wage cost, loss in labor turnover, insurance, etc. But the other 


accidents not included in the tabulation are tremendous in the 
aggregate. For instance, in New York City alone a thousand or 
more persons are killed yearly by motor cars; the injured are 
many times that number. The total loss in New York State, 
where every minute two industrial workers are injured, is easily 
well over a hundred million dollars. But New York has only a 
part of the injured of the United States. The following quotation 
from a recent number of The Journal of the American Medical 
Association brings additional information: 

Official Announcement of Automobile Fatalities —The U. S. Department of 
Commerce announces that during 1925 there were 17,571 accidental deaths 
charged to automobiles and other motor vehicles, excluding motorcycles, in the 
registration area of the United States. These do not include accidents due to 
collisions of automobiles with street cars and railroad trains, which caused 498 
and 1,266 deaths, respectively. When added to the above number, this makes 
a grand total of 19,335 deaths from accidents in which automobiles were in- 
volved. The death rate from this cause was 18.8 per hundred thousand of 
population. The registration area included only 89.4 per cent. of the total 
population of the United States in 1925; assuming that the same rate would 
apply to the entire population of the country, the total number of fatalities 
would be 21,627. In thirty-four States for which data is available for the five 
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year period, 1921 to 1925, the death rates from automobile accidents increased 
from 11.4 to 17.4 per hundred thousand, and in sixty-six cities for which similar 
data is available, the rate increased from 15.8 to 21.2. Some deaths are 
charged to cities, although the accidents occurred outside the cities’ limits, the 
victims having been rushed to hospitals within the corporate limits. 


Other figures for the nation are also startling. Some 2,000 
persons are killed annually at grade crossings and over 7,000 are 
seriously injured. In the American Expeditionary Force during 
the World War, for instance, there were 74,407 casualties. In the 
United States in one year alone, (1925) 675,000 persons were 
injured in automobile accidents and more than 2,520,000 indus- 
trial workers were hurt. This means that a total of over 
3,195,000 persons had broken bones, torn muscles, and lacerated 
tissues. The foregoing represents a total yearly cost to the 
American people of probably well over a billion dollars. How- 
ever, the real loss can only in part be measured in dollars, for the 
vastly greater consideration is the suffering and unhappiness of 
the handicapped. It is idle to question whether the mad rush for 
material gain and for pleasure is worth leaving a trail of dead and 
crippled of such astounding proportions, or whether innocent 
victims should continue to be injured and killed. It can safely be 
assumed that these conditions will continue. Under the most 
favorable circumstances years would be required to bring about 
a change. In the meantime the victims of accidents must be 
adequately cared for. 

In order to have a clearer understanding of the requirements 
of a hospital to restore the injured to health and service, it may 
not be amiss to describe some of the features of the Reconstruc- 
tion Hospital in New York. This new type of institution com- 
bines the facilities of a modern hospital, the hyper-gymnasium 
and workshop, opportunities for play, and above everything else 
a staff of doctors who have special training and experience in the 
injuries with which they are to deal. 

Now what are some of its special features? Foremost comes 
physical therapy, which includes mechano-therapy or the use of 
various machines and mechanical devices, the use of water, 
light, heat, electricity, massage, and combinations of the various 
forces of nature. Occupational therapy is an important adjunct 
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to healing. In the purely mechanical field most ingenious 
adaptations have been made. The principle of the band brake, 
commonly used in the automobile, has been invoked. Employ- 
ment of this has been a vast step in advance. Up to the time of 
the World War manipulations to restore the injured were usually 
made with weights over pulleys. This, however, gave exercise in 
only one direction. The band brake has the advantage of having 
the same resistance going and coming. For instance, in the limbs 
there is one set of muscles to move them in one direction and an 
opposing set to move them back again—flexion and extension. 
Today the function of stiffened fingers and joints is more effec- 
tively restored by the use of machines employing the band brake, 
which gives needed resistance for both flexion and extension. 

The question naturally arises, How can improvement be made 
in restoring the vast number of injured persons to the greatest 
possible degree of usefulness? Experience has clearly shown that, 
. whether in industry or in medicine, the greatest hope for improve- 
ment lies in research. This means that not only must extensive 
hospital space be provided so that the greatest possible number of 
a particular kind of accident case may be studied at one time, 
but also that the resources of a modern research laboratory must 
be available. 

Such laboratories could be established in connection with a 
special hospital for the injured, or many of the facilities already 
existing in universities might be utilized. For instance, if a prob- 
lem in nutrition were to be solved it might be assigned to the 
university nutrition laboratory, or other aid could be obtained 
from the departments of pathology, bacteriology, electricity, 
mechanics, and chemistry. Collateral aid might be had from 
practical minded nurses, internes, and fertile-minded geniuses. 
But all these facilities cannot be had without money. A country 
that has sprung into industrial leadership surely ought to be 
willing to meet the obligations that are attendant upon it. Can 
it possibly be so blind as not to provide the resources to meet the 
obligation? Science has already done much and is ready to do 
more, but it must be furnished with the sinews with which to 
carry on the work. 





THE PASSING OF GREAT ENGLISH 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


BY THE EARL OF DENBIGH, K.C.V.O. 


Wuat feature in rural England most strikes the travelling 
American, landing for the first time at an English port—say 
Southampton, or Liverpool—and thence proceeding to London by 
train, or perhaps starting off in a car on a leisurely tour? I think 
I shall be right in saying that, from mid-April to October, and 
more especially in May and June, he or she will revel in the fresh 
green on every side, in the country houses, farms and picturesque 
villages which are so constantly seen, but more particularly in the 
hedges and hedgerow timber. Where else can one get such a 
wonderful landscape view as, for instance, from Edge Hill in 
Warwickshire looking over the Kineton country, from the Cots- 
wolds adjoining the vale of Stratford-on-Avon, again from the 
Cotswolds ridge above Broadway in Worcestershire (both the 
latter places so well known to Americans); from Belvoir Castle, 
the home of the Duke of Rutland; or from scores of other points 
of vantage in nearly every county? I am certain that American 
visitors will agree that it is the hedges and their trees which, in 
summer, constitute a feature in the English landscape which is 
not found in any other country. They are the result of our cli- 
mate, and our system of farming and land tenure, the land having 
in the past been mostly rented and not owned by the occupiers, 
who are precluded from felling timber without the consent of the 
owner. 

I am referring, of course, to rural England and not of the indus- 
trial portions such as large tracts of Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the “‘ Black Country” of the Midlands, some 
of our principal coal fields, and the neighborhood of our great 
cities which, more and more, extend the area covered by their 
houses, trams and smoke. I think myself that our British land- 
scape will gradually suffer as the result of the sales of the last 
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twelve years. Moving about the country, I see much felling of 
the hedgerow timber which the new owners too often turn into 
cash in order to reduce charges on the land. In too many in- 
stances the speculating purchasers of an old estate and mansion 
have sold the park and woods to a timber merchant who has cut 
them down ruthlessly. If this sort of thing goes too far, there 
will be a timber famine in the land in twenty years’ time, and 
many of our rural beauty spots and views will be things of the 
past. England is undoubtedly altering very rapidly, mainly 
through changes of ownership caused by heavy death duties and 
current taxation, coupled with increased cost of living and of 
repairs as results of the Great War. During the last twenty years 
the habits and pursuits of people have become very different from 
what they were, mainly through the spread of education, im- 
proved communications, mechanical traction and other modern 
inventions which all develop new requirements. The changes 
seem to be progressing much more rapidly in this overcrowded 
island than in other European countries, which have mostly been 
wise enough not to sacrifice their agriculture for urban votes, and 
have remembered the undoubted fact that no nation can be last- 
ingly strong and prosperous without a numerous and healthy rural 
population. 

With the exception of the great straight military roads made 
by the Romans about eighteen hundred years ago, there were few 
roads that ran straight for half a mile, or even a few hundred 
yards, till we were forced by increased motor developments to 
adopt our present policy of new arterial roads, combined with the 
straightening out of old ones. Our picturesque twisting roads and 
lanes are, without doubt, evolved from the old tracks, originally 
foot and cattle paths, meandering through forests and marshes, 
turning here and there in old days to avoid a tree, a rock, a 
boggy hole or some other obstruction. These gradually became 
the regular tracks followed by pack horses and travellers, whose 
only mode of locomotion was the horse or humbler quadruped. 
Little by little, as wheeled vehicles developed, the roads responded, 
but mostly retained their sinuous character. As the necessity for 
improved roads increased, so their care and maintenance devolved 
on the adjacent localities, and gradually became a charge fastened 
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on the agriculturist. ‘These charges became so onerous that at 
last, and not so many years ago, considerable grants from national 
taxation had to be given to relieve local rates; but, even now, the 
local people have to bear a most unfair share of this serious item. 
I am reminded forcibly of the marvellous improvements in com- 
munications whenever I motor the ninety miles from my old 
Warwickshire home to London. It is situated in the centre of 
England, near “‘High Cross’”—one of our estate farms—which 
is the point of intersection of the two great Roman roads—Wat- 
ling Street from Dover to London and Chester, and the Fosse Way 
from Bath across the Midlands to Lincolnshire. Forty-five miles 
from London on the Watling Street road, where it is spanned by 
the bridge carrying the main line of the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway to the North, is a solitary little inn bearing the 
name of Denbigh Hall. How different are modern conditions 
from those prevailing when my old great-great-grandfather, the 
sixth Earl of Denbigh, who died in 1800, used to rumble slowly 
and uncomfortably along this road to London in his ponderous 
coach! One day a wheel came off in the mud near this inn, then 
known as the “ Marquis of Granby ”’, and, putting up there for the 
night, he was made so comfortable that he forthwith appointed 
it his half-way house to London, and the name was changed to its 
present one. On one occasion when he was there the landlord 
presented his nephew, a boy of thirteen, and asked if he might do 
Lady Denbigh’s portrait. The lad produced an excellent little 
picture, about sixteen inches high, in crayons, and it now hangs in 
our hall at Newnham Paddox. He grew upto be the great painter, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, in whose life it is recorded how, at that age, 
he used often to do the portraits of travellers at the old posting 
houses, one of which, on the Bath road, was his home. 

I wonder whether American visitors appreciate the changes 
also proceeding in English country life, and the extent to which 
the old landowning families, from the small country squire to the 
possessor of great estates, were formerly all bound up in the life 
of the country? The County business used to be carried on 
almost entirely under their supervision as Magistrates, and this 
included the police, the roads and bridges, the care of lunatics, 
reformatories and prisons, sanitation and drainage schemes, and 
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—along with the Poor Law Guardians—the relief of the poor and 
care of workhouses. All this has been greatly altered during the 
past forty years since the constitution of elected County and 
District Councils and Guardians, in accordance with the spirit of 
the times and the spread of education and popular responsibility. 
No doubt the work is now done more efficiently in many respects, 
but whether more value is got for the enormous expenditure is 
another matter. The old people did not do it badly. There was 
rarely a whisper of corrupt practices, and, like the present County 
and District Councillors, they received no pay. Then again, it 
is the landowners who can claim to have created the real value 
of English agricultural land by fencing, draining, road-making and 
the erection and maintenance of farm houses, buildings and cot- 
tages. I think it is generally accepted that the present value of 
agricultural land hardly ever represents even the bare cost of 
what are known as “landlord’s improvements”, the actual soil 
being regarded as nil. 

It is mainly to certain of the great landowners of the past and 
some of the richer farmers that we are indebted for the develop- 
ment and establishment of our magnificent pedigreed cattle strains 
from which have been built up the great herds on the prairies of 
North and South America and the British Dominions that now 
supply the world with meat. The same can justly be said with 
regard to thoroughbred horses, sheep, pigs, etc. Go to a cattle 
show in the Middle West, and what are the leading types found 
there? Herefords, Polled Angus, Shorthorns and other British 
strains—all the product at one time or another of British exported 
sires, bred mainly from the stock of the landowning class as the 
result of steady and continued expenditure of care and money. 
The modern Socialist ranter, who is probably as appreciative of 
good meat at moderate prices as anybody else, forgets all this 
when he mounts his soap box and denounces the landowner as the 
selfish grabber who has robbed the poor and done nothing for the 
country. What State Department would ever have developed 
the breeds of farm stock in a way comparable to that effected by 
private enterprise? 

When I walk through the streets of London and see the “even- 
ing”’ papers being sold at ten a.M., solely as the result of the latest 
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racing tips sent in by their various “infallible prophets” who, as 
is well known, are frequently such a source of income to the book- 
making fraternity, and when I see the scramble for the afternoon 
editions and note the smiles or long faces of the readers as they 
scan the list of winners—I think things . . . Who are they who 
seem mostly interested? The ones who can least afford to incur 
losses—the working men, the small clerks, the shop girls and the 
thousands whose stake has perhaps not exceeded a shilling or two, 
or perhaps half-a-crown. Go to a Socialist meeting and note 
the cheers that greet denunciations of the rich who, according to 
the speakers, invariably squander the whole of their wealth in 
“ostentatious luxury” while the poor starve. (I am quoting 
from a speech now in front of me.) These same individuals, or 
most of them, were probably chasing news boys not long before to 
learn the result of “the 2.30” or some other race. They are 
examples of the way in which racing and gambling have taken 
hold of all classes in these days. How many of them in their 
howls of denunciation against “the rich” ever consider that if it 
was not for the presence among us of men rich enough to carry 
on the most expensive and often highly disappointing and un- 
profitable sports of horse breeding and racing, there would be no 
racing unless it were carried on by a State Department? What 
doors for political roguery that would open—as if there were not 
enough already in other directions! Political Ministers of Racing, 
political trainers, political jockeys, political pressure to obtain 
the latest tips, political “‘scratching”’ and political “pulling’”’— 
one’s brain reels at the thought! Where would our racing be 
today, where would the racing in any other country be, if it were 
not for the strains of British and Irish thoroughbreds that have 
more or less permeated every civilized nation that indulges in this 
great sport? Whom have we got to thank for the British and 
Irish thoroughbreds if it is not the old landowning families, who 
in those days were the chief people who maintained the breeding 
studs carrying many a famous name? 

Take agriculture generally; our most important industry. 
What state of backwardness should we now be in if, in the past, 
we had been simply dependent on the small farmer, and if the old 
landowners, like the famous ‘“‘Coke of Norfolk”’, had not set the 
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example and found the money for costly experiments and develop- 
ments? The old landowning class of these islands has played a 
greater part in bringing them to the position they occupy in the 
world than many nowadays give them credit for; and my reason 
for indulging in all these reflections is that the gradual but steady 
disappearance of that class is bound to have an effect which is 
worthy of more than just a passing consideration. 

Much land in Britain has been sold in recent years and the 
process may be said to have developed more intensely after the 
great Liberal victory at the General Election of 1905. This re- 
sulted in a heavy increase of death duties and in the intense cam- 
paign initiated, solely for political purposes, against landowners, 
which culminated in the futile attempt at the taxation of land 
values in the budget of 1909-10. This precious legislation 
started the house famine which was soon afterward intensified 
by the War. It frightened the speculative building trade, and 
the average number of houses built annually promptly dropped 
about fifty percent. After doing much harm and no visible good, 
beyond providing jobs for taxation officials, this attempt at the 
taxation of land values was dropped in 1920 as costing more than 
it was worth. During the War, farmers made so much money that 
a land boom set in, which reached its climax in the summer of 
1920 and then began to wane. The breaking up of many estates 
resulted, the farms being purchased mostly by the occupiers. 
After 1919 the heavy taxation and the great rise in wages and the 
cost of living became a serious burden to all. But the effects were 
most acutely felt by the land owning class, with the result that 
country houses and estates all over the country have come into 
the market to an astonishing extent. Many great country homes 
have been sold and purchased at low figures, for the purpose of 
schools, orphanages, convalescent homes, institutions, religious 
houses, hotels, country clubs, golf courses, and for many other 
purposes. Quite a few have been dismantled and pulled down 
simply for the lead on the roofs and what could be utilized as 
building materials. Others have been bought by men who made 
money in the War and were attracted by what they thought was 
the social position and éclat which attached to such possessions, 
or by the shooting, fishing or hunting amenities provided by the 
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property and the neighborhood. Some of these people, after 
spending much money installing electric light and all modern 
requirements, have found that “the game was not worth the 
candle” and have cleared out again, very likely not realizing 
even the cost of the improvements effected. Their predecessors 
were probably a family that had owned the property for genera- 
tions, and were regarded with respect and affection by the neigh- 
borhood where they were the social leaders, always to the front in 
any local effort for the enjoyment or betterment of their less for- 
tunate friends and dependents. Rents were often unduly low, 
cottages were provided for the people to live in, with the result 
that, as taxation and costs of living and repairs increased, the net 
income became seriously reduced and in too many cases resulted 
in a dead loss. There was the five thousand acre estate of 
Tulliallan in Scotland that had been purchased by the late Sir 
James Sievewright, a well known South African, prior to the War. 
On his death it had to be sold, but no offer was received. At 
length a purchaser was found, but only on condition that the 
large and well appointed house was thrown in for nothing, the 
money paid representing merely the agricultural value of the land 
and woods. One well known Scottish Peer has just told me how, 
in order to balance the income with the outgoings on his estate of 
three thousand acres, he had last year to find six hundred pounds 
from other sources to make up the deficit. 

The new owners, in many cases hard headed men who had had 
to fight their way up, rather naturally proceeded to regard the 
possession of agricultural land and cottages as being economic 
propositions. Rents were raised and people generally came to 
realize that life under the new owner was not what it had been 
before, and friction and unpleasantness resulted. On the other 
hand there are many cases where a rich man has bought a property 
that had been starved and neglected, and has proceeded to lay 
out his money in a way that brought many local benefits. It is 
difficult to generalize where the results are in the main dependent 
on individual temperament. The one fact remains, that the old 
country estates that so largely constituted rural England as we 
have known it, continue to be sold and very frequently broken up, 


and what the result of all this will be, time alone will tell. 
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Very inadequate consideration is often given to one class of 
people greatly affected by these property sales. I refer to the 
laborers and cottagers on an old estate that is broken up. In 
many cases these people, if they have a little money saved, have 
been able to buy their homes; that is all to the good in these days, 
when property owners in the humbler ranks of life constitute a 
great element of stability. Too often however, these cottages are 
bought, three or four together, by local tradesmen, artizans and 
small investors who have saved some money, and with whom 
cottage property is a favorite form of investment. They, of 
course, regard it as a purely economic proposition, exacting the 
utmost rent, which is very promptly collected, while spending as 
little as possible on repairs. Some of the worst landlords I know 
are men of this type, and the laborers often find that life is very 
different from what it was under the old dispossessed family. 

It can hardly be to the advantage of the country districts to 
wipe out steadily all the people with old associations as is now 
being done, mainly by the burdensome death duties. This has 
been recognized to some extent by Parliament, and the duties levied 
on the death of an owner are on a lower scale if not more than 
five years have elapsed since the previous death. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, two or certainly three deaths entailing a change 
of ownership will sever a family from an estate unless the former 
is possessed of other means, or saved by large life policies. These 
again, unless taken out early in life, generally mean heavy pre- 
miums which greatly reduce the landowner’s income. Apart 
from all this, country-house life in itself, as we have known it in 
the past, has greatly changed and will change still more. Estates 
are more and more passing into the hands of successful com- 
mercial men who perhaps use them for residences from which 
they can reach their business centres by motor, or else maintain 
them for week-end shooting parties and little else. 

Country houses and estates, of course, have been continually 
changing hands to a certain extent, though not for “breaking 
up”. There is an estate adjoining mine in Warwickshire which 
used to belong to the Skipwiths—an old county family. The last 
to own it was Sir Grey Skipwith, who had a family of twenty-two 
—by one wife. There is a story of somebody meeting him out 
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of walking one day and greeting him with “Well, Skipwith, how’s 
he the family?” “Oh, fifteen of them have colds—the rest are 
In | pretty well, thanks!” I remember one of my uncles telling me 
re how he once stayed there when a young man and, finding a house 
S, party of forty-four, he gradually discovered that he was the only 


a member of the party that was neither a son, son-in-law, daughter 
e or daughter-in-law. That family broke the Skipwiths, and the 
d property has had several different owners since. On my adjoin- 
1 ing estate our family has been nearly six hundred years, descend- 
f ing the whole time from father to son except in the case of the 
, second Earl of Denbigh, who joined the Parliament side in the 
Civil Wars, fought at the Battle of Edge Hill against his father 
(who was mortally wounded the following week when trying to 
raid Birmingham under Prince Rupert) and, having married four 
times without issue, was succeeded by a nephew. In our neigh- 
borhood is Ashby St. Legers, now the seat of Lord Wimborne, 
and well known as closely connected with Guy Fawkes and the 
Gunpowder Plot. At Broughton Castle near Banbury is the 
isolated tower room at the end of the Battlements where Crom- 
well and his Generals met in preparing their plan of campaign, 
with no possibility of being overheard or interrupted. 

At the wonderful old Tudor house, Bramshill, in Hampshire, as 
in other homes of like nature, one sees many relics of the Crom- 
wellian soldiers who were billeted there. What with Civil War 
associations, priests’ hiding-places, spots where some historical 
murder was committed, like the well at Berkeley Castle down 
which King Edward II was thrown, being then hauled up and 
stabbed when it was found he was not dead, and other reminis- 
cences, one appreciates how the country houses were connected 
with the history of England. In many counties one finds houses 
in which are beds where either Queen Elizabeth, James I or 
Cromwell slept. One of these is beautiful old Wroxton Abbey, 
near Banbury, the home of the venerable Lord North, who is 
locally beloved as the upholder of all sports and the best traditions 
of acountry gentleman. The well-being of every person on his 
estate is to him a matter of personal interest and I can hardly pic- 
ture a new commercial millionaire following adequately in his 
footsteps. At Wroxton is a magnificent example of the work of 
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ladies of the Elizabethan period and the exquisite coverlet and 
curtains worked by her Ladies-in-Waiting are still on the bed 
where the Great Queen slept. The Dukes of Buccleuch were 
large landowners of the best type and owned some six or 
seven large estates in England and Scotland, most of which 
have, I think, been sold in recent years. One of them, of 
several thousand acres of good agricultural land, was at Dun- 
church, near Rugby, in my neighborhood. The land was well 
farmed and everything was well looked after and kept in good 
repair and the people on the estate were glad to have the Duke 
as a landlord. During the War he received an offer for the 
estate and agreed to sell on receiving an assurance that the 
purchaser desired it for residential purposes and was not one of 
the speculating syndicates that were doing much harm buying 
properties and then promptly raising the rents of the existing 
tenants of farms and cottages preparatory to a sale. When too 
late, and to the Duke’s great annoyance, it was discovered that 
there was such a syndicate at the back of the purchaser and rents 
were forthwith raised all round to the indignation of the neigh- 
borhood. On the estate being broken up in lots and offered at 
auction in a local hall, there was such a disturbance that the sale 
had to be abandoned. Later on, most of the tenants came to an 
agreement to buy their holdings, which in some cases had been 
held by several generations of the same family, but they had to 
pay high prices or lose their homes. 

It is difficult to say how much land has been sold of recent 
years, as there is no official record. One of the largest firms of 
real estate agents informs me that they have sold well over 1,000,- 
000 acres of agricultural land since 1919. They are only one of 
many. 

I do not believe that the great mass of our population in the 
least realizes the effects of what I have called attention to. It 
was perhaps inevitable that great changes of circumstances 
should make themselves felt among the land owning classes of 
England, but we must not repine or indulge in useless recrimina- 
tions. There is only one duty before us and that is for all to 
unite and work for the general good of our country and for im- 
provements in the happiness, prosperity and comfort of all. 


























LABOR BANKS 


BY GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman, Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago 


A LITTLE more than six years ago the Mount Vernon Savings 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Coéperative National Bank, Cleveland, were organ- 
ized. They were pioneers of the labor bank movement. The 
banking business is very old but organized labor is a new recruit 
in its ranks. 

A good many writers and others who discussed the subject 
tried to see in this new departure an effort to establish innumer- 
able labor banks that would make heavy inroads on the business 
of other financial institutions. This view was unfortunate and 
unfounded. 

The fact is sometimes overlooked that banks cannot be estab- 
lished and operated merely in imitation of what somebody else 
has done, or for the purpose of changing the normal flow of 
deposits, loans and investments. Banking is too serious an 
undertaking for that. And bankers doubted that labor leaders 
entertained any such thoughts. Bankers generally were con- 
fident that the investigations made by labor officials, with their 
intelligence and experience, must have convinced them that it 
would be unwise to locate additional banks where there might 
already be banks enough to meet the needs of the community. 

It is safe to assume, also, that the principal sponsors of labor 
banks were aware of the fact that banks are institutions of slow 
and laborious growth. The organizers should be credited with 
the knowledge that people hesitate to transfer accounts from a 
bank that has served them well and where they feel acquainted. 
There are lasting friendships in every business. And banks 
strive to serve their customers so acceptably as to hold their 
patronage and good will against all competitors. 

Of course the temptation to enter banking is great. It grows 
partly out of the well-known fact that some of the larger and older 
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financial institutions show large earnings and pay handsome 
dividends. Success is always a lure. But men with sufficient 
intelligence to direct banking operations soon learn several 
important facts about profits if they try to manage a bank. 
They discover that big earnings and dividends are the result of 
cumulative efforts that have been put forth for many years, 
possibly by several generations of careful bankers—by men who 
have painstakingly and gradually amassed large surplus funds 
which augment the earning power of their banks. Through 
honest dealings and hard work and through the exercise of 
vigilance over the financial affairs of their customers and friends, 
the officers of the older banks have attracted a clientele that can 
be acquired in no other way. It must be gained over a long 
series of years. Time and service bring a profitable class of 
business, a class that cannot be weaned away. Naturally such 
banks, favorably located, make a big percentage on their capital, 
or rather that part of their invested funds designated as “capital 
stock”—which, incidentally, is not all the owners have risked in 
the business. 

Instead of fearing a nation-wide movement for the creation of 
labor banks and ruinous rivalry, the older bankers welcomed the 
new members of the fraternity. For the most part they were 
friendly. They could see that much good probably would come 
from the broadening influence which the labor banks would have. 

There was hopeful promise in labor’s entrance into the field of 
banking. It would bring those who are most powerful in mould- 
ing the opinions of this large body of Americans into direct 
contact with the practical, serious side of financial affairs. It 
would teach the necessity of careful scrutiny, caution and a sense 
of responsibility in the management of other people’s money. 
It would be imparting this knowledge in a practical way. Early 
they would learn that handling money which belongs to their 
depositors requires that loans and investments be made only to 
legitimate, sound and prosperous enterprises—not to schemes 
which, when dressed in the fanciful language of the promoter, 
look brighter than new silver dollars, but which too often, in fact 
almost always, fade into thin air when tested by actual experi- 
ence. They would learn, also, that there are legitimate pro- 
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motions and that these should be financed by agencies existing 
for that purpose, but not by the banks. Another important fact 
which experience would disclose is that, despite the best judgment 
bankers can use, they suffer losses through the failure of borrow- 
ing customers and excess earnings must be set aside to meet these 
contingencies. 

The influence of the labor banks cannot be other than benefi- 
cial. Anything that will bring capital and labor closer together 
will help to take fear and suspicion out of the industrial life of 
the nation. The more thoroughly workers understand the risks 
investors must assume in business, and the more fully business 
men become aware of the struggles and ambitions of employes, 
the more easily can differences be composed. Ownership and 
management of banks by labor will assist in arriving at a more 
genuinely sympathetic understanding of the problems of man- 
agement. 

Labor banks do not enjoy any greater latitude than other 
banks that are subject to the same jurisdiction. Those in the 
national system must conform to the same laws and regulations 
and submit to the same examinations as do other national banks. 
Such as hold State charters are under legal restrictions identical 
with those which apply to all other State banks doing business in 
the same State. All will be officially criticized for non-compliance 
with the law. 

The effect produced by labor banks has been what might have 
been expected. A great deal of excitement and enthusiasm can 
be worked up over some marvellous invention, some great reform, 
or a political question of intense public interest. It is never that 
way about business undertakings. After the passing of the first 
flush of public interest created by a new business venture, it is 
accepted as a matter of course and the public goes merrily on 
leaving the owners free to work out its destiny. 

This is true of banking as it is of any other business. And so 
far as results can be traced, the effect has been virtually the same 
as if a like number of banks with equal capital had been organized 
and operated in the same cities by capitalists. The progress of 
the latter would have been governed by the conservatism of the 
management and its ability to attract business. As a matter of 
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fact, these influences did apply to the labor banks. But they 
were also able to make an appeal for loyalty to institutions 
fathered by labor leaders and were favored by concentration of 
union funds in labor banks. The profit sharing plan, under 
certain conditions, providing for a division of net earnings with 
depositors, probably attracted some customers to the labor banks 
who would not have done business with those otherwise desig- 
nated. However, the labor bank movement has not revolution- 
ized banking or even appreciably changed banking conditions in 
this country. Certainly it has not introduced hurtful competi- 
tion. And I do not believe that intelligent labor leaders or 
bankers had any thought that it ever would do these things. 
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RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 
IN EUROPE 


BY ROBERT SENCOURT 


THE tendency of politicians to be intimate with financiers has 
long been the occasion of sarcastic remark. But in days when 
private enterprise has opened up the possibilities of living to the 
masses, it is the capitalist who risks, who thinks, who directs 
not only for himself but for masses of poorer men. In the history 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe, there 
are indeed recurring and far too frequent evidences that the 
impresario whom Disraeli loved to identify with the Whig tra- 
dition was constantly exploiting both his countrymen and others. 
And first the merchant, then the money-lender, then the manu- 
facturer, appear to have been almost as impossible, or rather as 
unscrupulous, as the rich men who in France provoked the Reign 
of Terror. But the faults of the individual, or even of the system, 
will not obscure from the just observer the nature of the fact. 
For the capitalist, or rather the active capitalist of whom we 
speak more often as the business man, and the banker who adjusts 
the relations between the different activities of capital, represent 
the interests not only of rich men but of the people as a whole; 
and whether in politics a man inclines towards Socialism and De- 
mocracy or whether he dislikes those words as suggesting the su- 
premacy of governors other than the best men, he should carefully 
adjust his programme with the experience of the practical financier. 

But if neither of these have a strong enough sense of the soli- 
darity of human society, or even of the good of their country, so 
that the interests of a group of men or of a party should take pre- 
cedence in their schemes over larger interests than their own, 
there exists in the philosophies of morals and religion that moder- 
ating principle which certain ill-informed politicians think to re- 
place by the dictation of trades unions. Religion, and especially 
Christianity, when it solidifies from vagueness, self-righteousness 
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or sentimentality into a fabric of dynamic thought, supplies hu- 
man nature with a view of life as a whole directed towards perfec- 
tion as an end, which enables it to codrdinate the administration 
of social unities not only with their organized industry and trade 
but also with those laws by which life,is lived. And from this 
point of view, the moral law is a categorical statement of the laws 
by which life functions. While the merchant discovers by experi- 
ence that honesty pays him best, he might have anticipated that 
experience in accepting the commandment: Thou shalt not steal. 
The sanction is simply the last counsel of prudence. It insures 
the freedom of society to work on the amplest possible scale. 
Nothing would more quickly ruin a business than negligence, dis- 
honesty, or contempt for other people’s point of view. And in- 
deed nothing is more necessary to the welfare not only of a 
business but of the whole business of a country than a grounding 
and an understanding of moral principles. 

It has been the experience of mankind that moral principles, 
though in certain cases they maintain themselves, do not thrive 
among communities from generation to generation unless con- 
nected with religion. Only religion, which is a personal bond 
with the highest object of aspiration and affection, can interest 
the mind to explore the laws by which that supreme principle 
functions, and only religion, which identifies this supreme princi- 
ple with a living Spirit who daily offers to heart and mind an ex- 
alting and satisfying intercourse, can inflame the will to forego 
the false and transient advantage for a permanent good which is 
that alike both of the individual and of all men. 

It becomes therefore of interest to a State to maintain religion, 
and to teach it. And it is therefore reasonable to expect the 
laws of the State to establish a Church: but a difficulty arises when 
there is more than one religion in a country, and especially if each 
religion tends to be identified with a particular interest, or a par- 
ticular class of society. When that happens, religion no longer 
properly performs its function in the State. And it is therefore 
in the nature of things that there should be at present in England 
and America a movement towards Christian unity. It is the 
inevitable answer to the instinctive demand of society, whether 
organized for commerce or organized for administration. Religion 
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is from the business point of view the short cut to solid prosperity 
and its indispensable support. And if there cannot be religious uni- 
ty, can there not at least be a moral unity? Cannot one denomina- 
tion support another denomination in at least those things which 
theyshareincommon? The answer is not an easy one: but neither 
religion nor the State can be expected to prosper till it is found. 
And simply from the economic point of view, a movement toward 
Christian unity is of the greatest interest to all just observers. 
And if from both inside and outside the Church of England 
there is at the present moment an inclination towards disestab- 
lishment, a sound thinker would require that the State should 
replace the disestablished Church by some means of encouraging 
a reasonable and charitable zeal among all denominations in 
their mutual study of one another’s attitude, so that they can 
arrive at some basis for providing the State with that moral and 
religious enthusiasm without which its life as a whole will suffer 
disadvantage and great danger. 

In England, there are at present extremely suggestive and 
interesting developments in this direction. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has not only in the stress of great controversies, 
affecting the most cherished forms of belief and worship, main- 
tained unity in the Church of England, but he has made tangible 
advances towards every considerable body in Christendom. 
With a patience, a courtesy, a tact and a dignity which are a model 
to all, he has used his great political gifts to lead directly, but 
with no undue haste, towards the visible solidarity of Christian 
society. While compromising nothing which his co-religionists 
hold dear, he has not only made distinct advances towards the 
leading Protestant denominations, but has taken cognizance of 
members of the Catholicizing party in his communion conferring 
with Roman Catholics on points at issue between them; and what 
is more, for all its modes are far more alien to England, he has 
established with certain members of the Orthodox Church so 
complete an understanding that they have even given one another 
the Holy Communion. And, indeed, if under the Archbishop 
the Church of England can maintain the formal unity over ele- 
ments so comprehensive, so divergent as she does, does she not pro- 
vide a means for outward union even with those outside her margin? 
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While the Archbishop, with that fine large-mindedness and 
shrewdness for which he is noted, has moved in this direction, the 
Bishop of Manchester, Dr. William Temple, the son of a prede- 
cessor in the Archbishop’s See, has taken the lead in joining with 
Protestants outside the Establishment to apply the principles 
of Christianity to politics, economics and citizenship. In the great 
conference at Birmingham at which they met in 1923, he and his 
friends obviously performed a singular service to the State. They 
arrived at practical conclusions dealing with education, the 
home, the relation of the sexes, leisure, the treatment of crime, 
international relations, war, industry and property, politics and 
citizenship, the social function of the Church, and the social 
effect of Christianity in history. Over this wide field, a diverse 
company of admitted authorities collaborated. Members of 
Parliament, Jesuits, Anglican Bishops, Nonconformist ministers 
and philosophers, Oxford and Cambridge dons, Socialists, sons 
of Dukes, economic specialists, Dominican friars, Privy Coun- 
cillors, editors, justices of the peace both men and women, dis- 
tinguished writers, mothers, and headmasters, were all represented 
among the members of the commissions. Curiously enough 
there were no soldiers or sailors. ‘The members asked themselves 
searching practical questions, such as “If you loved your neighbor 
as yourself would you want him to have and enjoy everything 
you have to enjoy?” “‘What do you mean by national honor?” 
and “Can the spiritual element in marriage render the physical 
expression unnecessary?” They dealt delicately with complex 
problems, and though their reports are at times carelessly phrased, 
they arrived at scholarly, honest and nice conclusions on some 
of the most interesting and difficult subjects now occupying 
Europe. In the three volumes entitled respectively JInter- 
national Relations, Christianity and War, Politics and Citizenship, 
they come to important conclusions about the Press and local 
government, about applying the same standards of common 
sense in excitement about war, and point to religion as the influ- 
ence towards good will between nations which would give real 
validity to the Covenant of the League of Nations. In this way 
they prepared for the great work at Stockholm when in August, 
1925, under Archbishop Soderblom of Upsala, all denominations 
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but the Pope’s being represented, a great Christian Congress 
applied religion to politics in grounds acceptable to all, even to 
those not represented. 

These discussions take us back into a century of great geniuses 
who left their thoughts as beacons to succeeding ages. Of all 
great religious thinkers of the past, none took a more compre- 
hensive view or subjected it to more thorough logic than that 
canonized professor of the University of Naples, Thomas of 
Aquinas. Convinced justly of the supremacy of God as revealed 
in the Bible and expressed in the Church, St. Thomas Aquinas 
found in Aristotle, lately rediscovered from the Arabians and 
expounded by an earlier Dominican, Albertus Magnus, a body 
of reasoned thought that appeared to him admirably suited to be 
built up into the fabric of Christianity. The Politics of Aristotle 
is made with the Nicomachean Ethics the basis of an economic 
system, which is applied to the principles of administration in a 
treatise known as De Regimine Principum which was elaborated 
in another by Egidio Colonna, De Ecclesiastica Potestate. ‘These 
two thinkers saw in the Church’s authority a delegation of the 
paternity of God, and in fact the continuation of the life 
and power of God on earth. To them, historical events were 
like Nature, the work of God guiding them to their salvation. To 
them, therefore, the earth mattered only so much as it was a 
preparation for heaven: and they took interest in politics and 
economics not so much for themselves as because they were one 
phase of the Divine activity. St. Thomas sought to look at the 
world through the mind of God: and revelation therefore, and the 
whole supernatural order which he accepted as accompanying 
revelation, were the final and most authoritative guides to the 
right economy of States. Such a view is of course strictly logi- 
cal, and is the development we should expect from a believer in 
the world as part of an eternal order to which it is attached by a 
guaranteed dispensation of divine life. To the logical Catholic, 
the Pope as Vicar of Christ would naturally be the head even of 
the political world. And this is in fact a more moderate and 
practical form of the doctrine of Wyclif that men can exercise 
political power only by divine grace. 

Dante, who was a loyal follower of Aquinas, differs from him in 
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his political philosophy. There are two references in the Divina 
Commedia to the doctrine the poet elaborated in De Monarchia, 
that political authority is divine in itself independently of the 
sacerdotal power. He saw in the Holy Roman Empire, and espe- 
cially in Barbarossa’s successor, a guarantee of those principles of 
universal justice and law which he saw to be necessary to the 
unity of human society. A few years after his death this idea 
was developed to something not unlike a view general today, 
that the lay authority, founded on universal suffrage, provided 
the only means to govern not only civil society but even the 
Church itself, leaving to the future life the punishment of errors 
as such, and reserving to itself the power to punish those who 
professed doctrines dangerous to society. This was the theory 
of an Italian priest, Marsilio di Padova, as expressed in his book 
Defensor Pacis: but he deliberately avoids the question whether 
there should be a universal monarchy or separate States, and 
therefore we do not really know where the lay authority resides. 
That question is the one most pressing at the present day. If 
indeed when the State had once adjusted its relation to the spirit- 
ual and moral principle the question was settled, we need go 
little further than to seek to apply to a divided Christianity the 
great ideal and the noble principle which the judicious Hooker 
worked out for Elizabethan England in his Ecclesiastical Polity. 
That magnificent work is one of the last triumphs of medieval 
thought, for it is founded on Aristotle and the Scholastic Philoso- 
phy: but it is known as the earliest masterpiece, and still perhaps 
in every sense the first, which an Anglican has given to his coun- 
try and to the world. And indeed, after working out the ideas 
of duty to the State as an essential function of a spiritual society, 
and duty to God as the comprehensive and final aim of organized 
humanity, he gives us a complete and logical theory of an ideal 
relationship of Church and State. But his ideal has never been a 
fact, and at the present day the proportion of the members of the 
Established Church to the population of the nation as a whole 
reminds us how it has tended even to be further from the actual 
fact in the life of England and of Britain. It is the object of 
England at the present day, and it is an achievement we might 
well demand from a member of the Church of England, to apply 
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to the present state of the country—with its divided denomina- 
tions, its absence of religious zeal, its lack of profound doctrines 
of political philosophy, and its economic hardships—to apply to 
contemporary England the theory and the ideals of the profound 
thinker who first provided for the Church of England a founda- 
tion of philosophic thought. Such a work could never at the 
present day be occupied with any single country. It would have 
to state universal laws and principles, and these we imagine will 
occupy the attention of the great ecclesiastical congress at 
Lausanne, in which a leading American Episcopalian Bishop is 
especially interested and which is to meet this year. 

But, as the deliberations of the conference at Birmingham 
showed, the theory of Hooker developed in respect to an ideal State 
suffers from the same defect as the Defensor Pacis of Marsilio di 
Padova. It did not take into consideration the conflicts that arise, 
and the interests it is necessary to adjust, between one State and 
another. Thatsort of difficulty pressed upon the mindsof the con- 
ference,aswehave seen. The aftermath of war isa bitterreminder 
of the weakness of such political philosophers as the Florentine 
Machiavelli or the English Hobbes. Both of those writers were 
among the most able men of their different ages, and each did 
good service both to his age and to his countrymen. But they 
belonged to an age when the unity of human society was forgotten 
in either the rivalry of competing States, or in the lack of a moral 
order to provide even an individual State with political security. 
The high patriotism, the shrewd and experienced judgment, and 
the courageous frankness in the exposition of political expedients 
by which Machiavelli sought to secure a free and efficient govern- 
ment for his own or any other State, are so weakened by his 
compromise with that spiritual wickedness in high places which 
accompanied the eager enterprise of merchants, artisans and art- 
ists, as they strove forward to supreme greatness, that 1 Principe 
has become a scandal, and to the common mind the name of 
Machiavelli almost suggests Mephistopheles. As the great Vil- 
lari justly states, “he did not ask if, as there is a private morality, 
there is also a social and political morality, which likewise imposes 
bounds which should in no case be transgressed, and this morality 
gives to the statesman’s conduct a rule, that though it may be 
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altered to suit times and social conditions is regulated not the less 
by principles which are inviolable.” 

Two centuries had passed from the time of Machiavelli 
before Thomas Hobbes gave England his Leviathan. Hobbes 
did not, like Machiavelli, go to the extreme of ignoring 
the existence of moral principles; but looking at the world 
around him not as part of an august order devised by an 
infinite wisdom to proceed from chaos to perfection, but rather 
as a wild activity of conglomerate life, he looked upon the supreme 
power of the State as the best means to insure the supremacy of 
the laws which men in society devise to maintain themselves and 
one another in peace from the ferocity of the depredatory individ- 
ual. Hobbes was a monarchist, and he believed in the monarch 
being supported by a Church. But as he put the Church in sub- 
serviency to the monarch, he made himself obnoxious to the 
Royalists among whom he wrote his book, and the great protago- 
nist of monarchy was obliged to return from France to England to 
seek the protection of the Commonwealth. 

And indeed that part of his theory which puts the State above 
the Church is obviously absurd. To put force above law, vio- 
lence above moral principle, is as repugnant to reason as to put 
the temporary convenience of society above the eternal welfare of 
all men, just as to put human devices above a revelation from on 
high, would’ be hostile to all the claims of religion. If there is a 
religion, it must both as a revelation and as a direct dispensation 
of the life above nature be supplied with a power and an author- 
ity to which all things must conform. Religion must by its very 
nature claim supremacy over the State: once they admit the 
existence of religion, the minds of most men inevitably assume 
that they know of a power greater and higher than their own, a 
power which ought to dominate every activity both of their social 
and of their single lives. 

““Shew Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee,” Canon Liddon said was the language of feeling 
of intelligence and obedience asking for more than human life can 
give: “It is these,” he said, “because it is the voice of the 
great cry of that unquenchable passion, of that irrepressible 

aspiration, whereby the soul of man shews forth its truest dignity 
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and highest virtue in seeking the better to know and love and 
serve its Highest and Invisible Object;”’ and “Religion,” he adds, 
“indeed must always command the attention of practical men 
because it is at least one of the most powerful forces, because it 
shapes the strongest passions that can govern the conduct of 
large masses of mankind.” 

This being so, one is not surprised if governments and great 
rulers have sought illogically to give the political power dominion 
over the Church. Forced by instinct or experience to support 
the institutions of the State with the prestige of a religious or 
moral loyalty, they find that in doing so they subject themselves 
to an authority with whose claims theirs cannot compete. Hu- 
man nature struggles to regain the absoluteness it has abrogated, 
but it fails. Force always cedes in the end to moral principle, 
and when the tyrant has done his work, the Church arises once 
more to the mild enjoyment of her recurrent triumph. Where 
the Ceesars have long since vanished, the Successor of Peter still 
assumes his sway and ever again is crowned as the ruler of kings 
and princes. The servant of the servants of God is always seen 
at the last to be the king of kings of the earth. 

In the remarkable book in which Monsieur Jean Carrére has 
given extraordinarily vivid and suggestive pictures of the struggle 
of the Papacy, not for temporal power but against it, he runs 
through all Christian history to illustrate his thesis that the 
moral principle must finally establish supremacy over moral 
force. The Roman Emperors, the Northern invaders, Charle- 
magne, Barbarossa, Napoleon and Napoleon III, while all pro- 
fessing toleration, or more genera!ly loyalty, to the Church, had 
each endeavoured to make the Papacy subservient to their 
imperial ambitions. Each had failed. Their empires passed 
away, the Papacy survives. Each in his turn with the impetu- 
ousness, the courage, the patience of Peter, the Popes had succeeded 
in holding intact the organization by which Christianity assumed 
influence over kings and governments. That book has been 
first translated into English, though in an unscholarly way which 
makes the very worst of the style of a man trained as a journalist; 
it has had a very great sale in France, and not a negligible one in 
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against their national ambitions. The Papacy is respected in 
both of them. 

What of England? In different circumstances, the same phe- 
nomenon presents itself. Henry VIII arbitrarily assumed in 
England the functions of the Pope: he proclaimed himself su- 
preme Head on Earth of the Church of England, and so by the 
laws both of England and of Anglicanism the King remains. 
But Kings have long since abandoned their attempt to dominate 
the Church, and now Parliament has done so too. The civil 
power attempts to dictate neither morals nor religion to the 
country. But the Archbishop of Canterbury still crowns the 
King and the State admits the dignity of religion and of the 
Church, which once more longs to become international. 

In much, it is true, the Church not only swayed but adminis- 
tered civil society. In China, in Judea, in the Papal States, the 
man of God was absolute as the civil power. There is nothing 
illogical in such a theory. But human nature inevitably resents 
the encroachments of the spiritual power over what it has much 
justification for believing to be the domain of natural reason: 
and because in the sacerdotal organization the human element is 
always present, even to those that believe in the priest’s super- 
natural authority, therefore the human weakness of the priestly 
agent might leave him so open to criticism that the criticism of a 
superior administrator outside his order might involve his spir- 
itual authority. Abusus non tollit usum, however: and Europe 
lately saw in Monsignor Seipel a remarkable example of a priest 
succeeding as the temporal ruler of a State. There has always 
been much to say in favor of theocracies. 

But, though the spiritual authority of religion is not incom- 
patible with political government, and though no believer in 
religion can for a moment tolerate interference with that religion, 
or any other covert claim of the State to be superior to it, the 
State can criticize the Church in her relation to itself. From 
that point of view, the Romans had an excuse for attempting to 
annihilate the early Christians: for the converts threatened to 
undermine the religious organization which the State supported 
to assist it. And any State, or party, which sees in a religious 
body a tendency hostile to its own, has a right to remonstrate 
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with it. Furthermore, as we have seen, if the State is prepared 
to support religion, as in prudence it ought to be, then it has 
politically a right to a quid pro quo. Such aright would naturally 
be adjusted by some organized relation between the State and the 
religion. Only in one case would it be lost: if the Church could 
show that the State was defeating its own ends as a State by 
putting expediency above the moral principle. The Church 
would then perform her duty to the State by refusing the return 
demanded. A zealous conflict would in fact prove that the 
quid pro quo which appeared to be refused was in reality being 
given. A more likely difficulty, however, would be the lack of 
Church interest in the moral problems of the State. 

In the materialism which reigned in European politics from the 
time of Machiavelli to Hobbes, and long after, these obvious 
points were hidden, and in some minds they are obscured still. 
And with them was another point of which, as far as we can tell, 
sight will not be lost again. It was that question which Marsilio 
di Padova deliberately avoided, the relation of the single State to 
the dominant power of the world so as to ensure the reign of 
peace and justice. There was never more need than now for 
careful thought on such a subject: in the last hundred years the 
world has indeed changed. Nations never lived to themselves, 
but now more than ever their own necessities make them their 
brother’s keeper. It is the goods sold in Germany which enable 
England to make purchases in China: it is the export to India 
which buys wheat from North America and wheat and mutton 
from the Argentine. The word commerce never had such a rich 
and complex meaning as it has today. And while invention 
has in this sense given a new reality to the solidarity of mankind, 
the power for destruction which modern science has also developed 
threatens things infinitely more sinister than any yet known to 
the charitable and eonomic intercourse which should unite them 
to one another, and the culture which offers them intimacy with 
great minds in other ages. 

Both from the moral and from the political view, therefore, the 
problem of Dante is now far more pressing than it was to him, or 
ever has been since. The Birmingham Conference was alive 
to it; so was the Stockholm Conference; and so too is a 
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body infinitely more powerful and experienced than the admira- 
ble organization of the Bishop of Manchester. An international 
Church with adherents of three hundred and twenty millions 
scattered over the more active nations of the world has indeed 
performed a great service to society in this sense, and by that 
service it makes a claim on nations that far outweighs any repug- 
nance which its customs, its system, or its doctrine might make 
on individuals who are determined never to accept them. The 
Papacy has since the war been particularly busy with attempts 
to reconcile those conflicting interests which have threatened the 
destruction of society. They are foremost in the intentions of 
the present Pope. He announced them in his first Encyclical as the 
central object of his reign. He arranged for 1925 a great pilgrim- 
age which had this for its central object. And he has long had 
in mind to call together all his Bishops in Gicumenical Council to 
lay down principles in relation to the welfare of society, menaced 
by the war, as one of his predecessors laid them down in connec- 
tion with industrial and political life within the State. Further- 
more he has in the thirty-two Powers represented at the Vatican 
an organization which enables him to give an official expression 
of the principles of truth and justice to the principal Powers of 
Europe and of the world. The Vatican is in fact the moral coun- 
terpart of the League of Nations, an organization which in fact 
the last Pope was one of the first men to suggest. 

Apart from the Vatican, the League of Nations is the only 
great international institution which exists to deal with the eco- 
nomics and the politics of the world as a whole. And it is right, 
as it is inevitable, that all those who do not look upon the Vatican 
as the appointed centre of the world should regard with hope and 
interest the chance of realizing at Geneva a means of seeking and 
ensuing universal peace and justice. 

That the mere institution of a League of Nations should finally 
settle this question, and calm all the passions raised by the war, 
and its inevitable economic effects—or the Peace of Versailles and 
its equally inevitable economic effects—is more than any practi- 
cal man could ask of such an institution. The League of Nations 
begins its career of usefulness with other things. It was able to 
settle the dispute between Finland and Sweden over the Aland 
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Islands; it settled the open rupture between Yugoslavia and 
Albania; it reconstituted the financial organization of Austria 
and afterwards of Hungary. In the Turkish war it worked 
effectually for the repatriation of prisoners. Through collect- 
ing statistics from different nations, it was able to use an in- 
fluence against child labor in Japan and to some extent in 
Persia. It arranged a Health Conference, and at a critical time 
drew a cordon sanitaire round Soviet Russia. 

We see from these examples the sort of expedient that the 
League of Nations is. The organization started at Geneva 
is not an alliance but a society. And it cannot, as indeed 
it should not, coerce. Even economic pressure it is wrong 
to expect from it, for such is quite impracticable with the great 
and dangerous nations. It is a means of arbitration, and a 
central organism whose power depends on moral principles. Its 
very origin is a response to an ideal. And it is significant that in 
England it makes a great appeal to conservative Churchmen like 
Lord Cecil: it has in fact, for the same reasons, changed a great 
conservative Churchman like Lord Parmoor into a member of the 
Labour Party, but it is still in need of a statement of the laws 
and principles by which a World Court could function. For 
up to now there is nothing in the machinery of the League 
to adjust its action with those principles of religion and 
morality which more than anything else called it into being. It 
is imperative to provide it with something of that sort, both to 
guide it and to strengthen it. And when we consider the number 
of Powers which have diplomatic relations with the Holy See, it is 
surely absurd that the League should by its very constitution be 
debarred from any official relation with the great international 
center of religion and morality which so often assists and comple- 
ments its works. It was an Italian Jew who insisted on inserting 
that article among those of its constitution, but he did not repre- 
sent the feeling of his countrymen. They are at present far from 
pleased with his action. And there is every reason why it should 
be changed so that the League might be in direct intercourse not 
only with the Vatican, but with the chief authority of every con- 
siderable Christian denomination, to further the causes which 
they all have at heart with it. 
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For we have moved far from the time when such an expression 
as “A free Church in a free State” has any real significance. 
Freedom is an amplitude of action. A Church cannot be free till 
it is able to exert an influence upon a State: a State is not free till 
by a due attention to moral and religious principles it has founded 
its course of action upon permanent and inviolable principles. 
And in this modern world where since the time of Machiavelli the 
theories of nationalism have tended to obscure the unity of the 
world as a whole, neither the Church nor the State is free which 
does not look outside the confines of the State to human society 
asawhole. That unity, as we have seen, is never more real than 
now: on the other hand, it never faced such ghastly dangers as the 
scientific inventions of 1918 proposed for it, and which leave 
us still with the peril suggested by the English politician, Mr. 
Winston Churchill: “Means of destruction incalculable in their 
effects, wholesale and frightful in their character and unrelated to 
any form of human merit; the march of science unfolding even 
more appalling possibilities, and the fires of hatred burning deep 
in the hearts of some of the greatest people in the world, fed by 
the deepest sense of national wrong or national danger!” 

Such is the problem with which the religion of today must cope 
if it fulfils its duty to the State. It is no easy matter. It demands 
from all men of good will, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, the 
most eager study, and the most resolute and tactful apostleship 
in awaking nations both to the problem itself and to the efficacy 
of any solutions reached. And it would be a suicidal mania for 
the State not to assist them in such a task. That great work is 
not only for the thinker, it can be properly performed only if a 
religious and moral zeal is aroused even in private life. There 
was never a time when the State had more need of the functions 
of the Church than it has now. The cares of each for the other 
never needed to be more comprehensive, the relation never needed 
to be more close. 
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BASEBALL: ‘‘BUSINESS AS USUAL” 
BY W. 0. McGEEHAN 


Just how strong is the hold of the national game, as it is called, 
over the American people is shown by the mixture of hysteria 
and indignation felt over baseball’s most recent scandal. It 
turns out that it was in no sense a realscandal,for Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb and Tristram Speaker, the two players accused, have been 
declared not guilty by Commissioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
who is to baseball what Mr. Will Hays is to the Motion Picture; 
excepting that Commissioner Landis has the greater power in his 
sphere. 

Certainly there was more popular agitation over this baseball 
episode than there was over any of the recent scandals at Washing- 
ton. It would seem that while Americans are a trifle cynical as to 
the sincerity of their business and political life, they expect their 
national game to be considerably further beyond suspicion than 
Cesar’s wife; and, when it is even hinted that the professional 
athletes in it are not all Bayards, there is much more consternation 
than there would be over the revelation that a seat in the Senate 
had been bought or that a Cabinet member had gone wrong. 

But when the first shock subsides, the patrons of professional 
baseball find their faith renewed. After every baseball scandal 
(there have been only three real ones in the life of the game) the 
pastime with its infinite variety lures them back, though they 
swear that they have been disillusioned. Thus it was “Babe” 
Ruth who made them forget the “‘ Black Sox” Scandal. 

If Abner Doubleday, athlete and soldier, had not invented the 
game of baseball at Cooperstown, New York, a few years before 
the start of the Civil War, George Herman Ruth, known as the 
Babe, would at this time probably be a cigar maker in Baltimore, 
and Kenesaw Mountain Landis might still be on the Federal 
bench. The United States might have adopted the English game 
of cricket, and somebody like Jack Hobbs, the greatest cricketer 
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of England, would be occupying the place in the popular imagina- 
tion now held by Babe Ruth. Abner Doubleday and his friends 
invented the new game for their own amusement, not dreaming 
that it would develop into an entertainment business that would 
enrich many promoters of professional sport and develop person- 
alities that would claim and receive more newspaper space than 
statesmen, artists and scientists. 

The English are inclined to sniff at the great American game, 
and to call it glorified “rounders,” but it is a game distinct in 
itself and essentially American. It has in it many of the elements 
of American life. There is the disposition to flout the decision of 
the constituted authority, the umpire. There is the passion to 
create an idol, and after placing it on a high pedestal, to knock it 
off and rejoice in its fall. No other people can understand the 
hold that baseball has on America. To all other nations, with 
the exception of Japan, baseball is an incomprehensible and arti- 
ficial sport. It is as mysterious as cricket would be to an Ameri- 
can, and cricket will remain an eternal mystery to the followers of 
the American game. 

Baseball has produced a variety of heroes and from a strange 
assortment of environments. There was Mathewson, who came 
to the game fresh from the campus of Bucknell College. There 
was Hans Wagner, whose first notion of a career was to drive a loco- 
motive on the Pennsylvania Railroad. John Joseph McGraw, 
the once fiery third baseman of the old Orioles, started life as a 
‘peanut butcher.” Wilbert Robinson, president-manager of the 
Brooklyn baseball club and catcher of the old Orioles, another of 
baseball’s heroes whose fame endures, was a butcher boy in a 
Massachusetts small town before he discovered that he had gifts 
to make him one of the great. The big league game gathers some 
strange mixtures of “sand lot” players and college men. Of two 
outfielders rushing to retrieve a fly ball, one may shout, “I got it!” 
while the other, remembering his English, will say, “I have it!” 

The present colossus of baseball came up from obscurity. 
When he was a gangling, mischievous boy George Herman Ruth 
was turned over to an institution maintained by the Christian 
Brothers at Baltimore. They tried to teach him some useful 
trade, but he showed no particular interest in anything that might 
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be classed as such. He cared for nothing but baseball. It was 
decided that he should be taught the trade of cigar making, but it 
is recorded that he was an indifferent workman. He could not 
concentrate on the business of making cigars, but he had made 
some progress in his study of the national game. He could pitch, 
and he could hit. It is a tradition in baseball that left handers 
are eccentric. This does not always hold true, but it is generally 
admitted that Ruth always did possess a certain amount of eccen- 
tricity, which in time became an asset rather than a liability. 

The Babe’s big chance came when one of the Christian Broth- 
ers, interested in baseball, got him an opportunity for a try-out 
with the Baltimore team in the minors. It was a good invest- 
ment for the owner of that team, for it was not long before he sold 
him to the Boston Red Sox, and the Babe became a major leaguer 
instead of a cigar maker. While he was with the Red Sox the 
Babe was merely a left handed pitcher, but a good one. It was 
discovered that he not only could pitch but that he could hit 
harder than anybody else in the Red Sox batting order. This 
became so evident that the owners of other teams began to cast 
covetous eyes upon him. 

In Boston he became a hero of only slightly less degree than 
John L. Sullivan. At the time the interest in baseball seemed to 
be flagging in that city, and the owner of the Boston Red Sox was 
looking for an opportunity to dispose of some of his players; for 
baseball is a business and no club owner will maintain an expen- 
sive team unless he gets what he considers fair returns. The 
owners of the New York Yankees, seeing the possibilities of the 
Babe as a drawing card, began to bid for him. Finally they 
offered the owner of the Red Sox the unheard-of sum of $150,000 
for this player. Conservative promoters of baseball laughed 
over the madness of the Yankee owners. That sum would pay 
all of the players on a big league baseball club for a year. Thus 
far the owners of the Yankees had spent that amount for a dozen 
or more players without adding particularly to the strength of 
their team, or to the volume of their gate receipts. Looking back 
it is clear that Ruth was the cheapest investment ever made in the 
baseball business, for the New York American League club today 
is the most valuable property in organized baseball. 
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Now, it was about the time that the “Black Sox”’ scandal was 
brewing that Babe Ruth joined the Yankees and was transferred 
to the outfield. He was a great pitcher, but his new owners real- 
ized that his chief value to them was at the bat. He demon- 
strated that. When a nation of bewildered baseball fans learned 
that a World Series had been corrupted, there was a howl of 
indignation from Maine to California. It always had been 
maintained that baseball was the one professional sport that could 
not be corrupted. But it was only too clear that it had happened. 
Indignant fans declared that they never would see another base- 
ball game. I happened to be in a position where I received 
hundreds of these letters from men who were abandoning baseball 
forever. There was a reorganization of the administrative de- 
partment of baseball. Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis was 
coaxed from the Federal bench and appointed Baseball Commis- 
sioner with extraordinary powers. But even that gesture was 
not convincing to the disillusioned fans. 

Babe Ruth chose this emergency to “‘do his stuff,” as they say. 
He started hitting home runs. There was something really 
convincing in this gesture, for he was hitting them harder, far- 
ther and more frequently than they ever had been hit before. 
His bat was compared to the club of Hercules and the hammer of 
Thor. The eccentric left handed pitcher, who might have be- 
come an indifferent cigar maker, became the national hero and 
the biggest news of the day. 

So there was no falling off in the attendance at games due to the 
“Black Sox” scandal. On the contrary, attendance at all base- 
ball parks began to increase. In some of the cities where the New 
York Americans played, business men complained that they might 
as well close down while the Babe was driving the official league 
baseball against the far horizon. It was noticed that these busi- 
ness men themselves were at the baseball parks when they regis- 
tered this complaint. Instead therefore of losing followers 
because of the scandal, the game gained followers because of Babe 
Ruth; and interest in it, just as it seemed to be waning, revived 
with astonishing vigor. 

Naturally, Babe Ruth became aware of his importance, and 
began to show evidence of what is called ‘“‘temperament.” At the 
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close of the season in which he broke all home run records of all 
time, he decided that he would pick up a team of his own and give 
exhibitions of home run hitting after the regular season. This 
was against the rules, and he was notified to that effect by Com- 
missioner Landis. To the admonition he replied in very insub- 
ordinate language, and started to make his tour; but soon gave 
it up and agreed to come back and be an obedient baseball player. 
But the Czar of professional baseball, in order to make an example 
of the biggest figure in the game and to convince the fans that he 
was really in authority, suspended him for a considerable period, 
despite the anguish of the baseball fans and of the Babe’s owners, 
who found a diminishing of the gate receipts to the amount of 
$100,000 while Ruth was in exile. When his exile was over, the 
Babe said good-naturedly : “The Judge was right. It was coming 
to me.” 

But after the record-breaking year the star of Babe Ruth began 
to wane. His waist line increased, and his batting average de- 
creased. He became more and more temperamental. Now the 
baseball fan is the most fickle of all hero worshippers. As the 
Babe started to strike out more frequently, there were murmurs of 
criticism from the stands. These in time became so distinct that 
they came to his ears. He could not understand it. He was 
playing for all that was in him, and yet he was criticized. He 
was hurt and he became morose. 

There was a final explosion at the Polo Grounds. The Babe 
was at bat, and as he took his stance an insistent voice called 
through megaphoned hands, “You big bum, you!” He was 
furious. He made three vigorous swings and hit nothing. As 
he started to go back to the dugout that derisive voice shrilled, 
“You big bum, you!” Then Mr. Ruth went mad. He leaped to 
the roof of the dugout—a feat that no stout athlete could have 
performed under normal circumstances—and started for his per- 
secutor, who took flight in the general direction of Albany. The 
Babe dropped back to the roof of the dugout, where he executed a 
dance of rage and made a gesture as though he would tear down 
the stands on those fans who had turned against him. Then he 
subsided and rushed to the dressing room to brood over the 
fickleness of the public. 
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I happened to be on the train with him when he departed for 
Hot Springs, to take his ceremonial baths. It was his custom to 
initiate spring baseball training by repairing to this place and 
reducing his waist line. He was once more in a magnanimous 
mood. He forgave everybody, including the man who had 
designated him as a “‘bum.”” He was bent on getting himself in 
condition for another shattering of home runs records, including 
his own. But that record was not destined to be broken. He 
became stouter and more temperamental. Before the start of 
last season he went through a rigorous régime of training, with the 
result that while he did not break his own home run record, he 
played great baseball and performed great feats with his bat in 
the World Series. 

The strangest ingredient in the strange mixture that makes up 
the average baseball player thus caused the public to forget the 
worst scandal in the national game. But while I do not wish to 
appear cynical, there may develop other scandals, despite the 
vigilance of Commissioner Landis and the sincerity of some of the 
athletes. The national game can not be expected to develop any 
higher ideals than the business or political life of the nation. Its 
patrons have been expecting too much of it. It might be just as 
well therefore to take the attitude of one fan who wrote when Cobb 
and Speaker were accused: “‘Oh, well, the game is less than half 
of one per cent. dishonest!” Now that these two have been 
cleared, even that percentage is wiped out; and with Babe Ruth 
and other stars still shining, the outlook for professional baseball 
this year is, “Business as usual.” 




















TWO POEMS 
BY EDWARD DAVISON 


THE GRAVE 


NEITHER at dawn nor evening 
Though legions camp hereby 

Shall braying trumpets arouse him 
To hear their battle cry. 


All through a thousand years of sleep 
No louder an alarm 

Than the soft bells of downland sheep 
Has rung to do him harm. 


And even that noise the kindly grass 
Has muffled and shut away 

Forever, because the soldier fell 
Dreaming he’d rise some day. 


SNOW IN APRIL 


Caw April die today 
And still deny the Spring 
A welcome for her May? 


What smiles her lips will quell 
When birds neglect to sing 
Her wonted greeting well. 


How sadly she will sigh 
When through the naked trees 
The moaning wind goes by. 
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And how her rapid hands 
Will quiver when she sees 
Fields where no playmate stands 





To tell her she is sweet, 
And kiss her on the mouth, 
And on her shining feet— 


But sullen lambs in crowds, 
And, back toward the South, 
God, brooding in His clouds. 


LONELINESS 
BY NORA B. CUNNINGHAM 


I thought, Beloved, when you went away 
On that red morning in the summer drouth, 
When the hot wind came softly from the south 
Throughout succeeding hours of that sad day— 
I thought I drank so deep of loneliness 
T needs had drained the cup and put it by— 
But still I drink—the cup is never dry. 
And in new draughts I taste the old distress, 
For now the season shifts; the autumn corn, 
Buff-colored, crackles in the fresh north wind 
That seems to bring some word of joy behind 
And sweeps my sadness all away in scorn. . . . 
But only for a space—it flows anew 
In bitterness of gladness lacking you. 























MORNING VANITIES 
BY DAVID MORTON 


Mornine ... and wind . . . and all the shivered leaves 
Are startled with this light upon themselves, 

This sudden stir that wakens them and weaves 

A blurred, green dance—that might be twirling elves. 
They put a strain upon the sober bough 

To stand this infinite tugging at each stem, 

So eager are they, and so lovely, now, 

With this first light of morning over them. 


And it is well for me and for my heart 

To have such happy things thus near at hand, 
Where every lightest, errant wind will start 

A green and silver rustle in this band 

Of twirling shapes that might as well be elves, 

So much they love their dancing—and themselves. 











THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
LITTLE THEATRES 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Muc# news is published regarding the activities of the Little 
Theatres in all parts of the United States. The announcements 
are often startling, because they show how widespread is the 
activity, how isolated are many of the communities from which the 
best results are secured. Were these items to be classified, their 
significance would be seen to arise from definite social causes 
which have a great bearing on the general theatrical condition of 
the country. They seem to me to be predominately indicative of 
an ever growing interest in the theatre; of a community intention 
to satisfy a theatre taste which has been left to starve by the regu- 
lar theatrical manager; of a gradual assumption of theatre direct- 
ing by university faculties. Once the Little Theatre was merely 
a group endeavor to “express itself” vaingloriously. But theatre 
arts, like all the other arts, are not to be played with amateur- 
ishly without absurd results. And that is one of the reasons why 
we have never been able to make a census of Little Theatres: they 
have died overnight, either through their excesses or because of 
their vague reason for being. 

It is through the earnest endeavor of a few of these institutions, 
and through the pioneer preachment of a few of their directors, 
that we may be said to have entered at the present time into an- 
other phase of the Little Theatre development: the phase which 
is to be most potent to the professional theatre, since it will for a 
new planting plough the theatrical territory which has lain fallow 
for so many years, due to the wild speculative character of the 
‘“‘show”’ business as organized on Broadway. One hears the cry 
of neglect—north, south, east, and west: the complaint that when 
professional companies do come to unaccustomed points, the 
plays are so badly given, the actors are so second rate as to be an 
insult to common intelligence. Again, only the plays of box- 
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office surety venture forth at all, and in a season one is asked to 
look upon two pictures; through professional channels—Polly 
Preferred, Cobra, The Bat, Seventh Heaven, Outward Bound, 
Sonny, etc., as against the University offering of Fanny’s First 
Play, The Beggar on Horseback, Liliom, The Enchanted Cottage, 
Pierrot the Prodigal, The Duenna, Twelfth Night, etc. 

At random, take any theatrical journals and make a notation of 
what is going on in the supposedly amateur field. A series of 
Indiana plays just published; the North Dakota and North Caro- 
lina Playmakers active in conducting classes of playwriters busy 
with local themes; a hotel advertising the advantages of its Little 
Theatre for its guests; St. Louis and Chicago showing pride in 
their Civic Theatres; the Mount Holyoke College Dramatic Club 
giving Masefield’s The Tragedy of Nan and the Harvard Dramatic 
Club Andreyeff’s The Life of Man. Way out in the Wisconsin 
town of Ripon, they discover that they can have a theatre, so con- 
trived as to cost them sixty dollars; and they emulate Professor 
Baker at Yale by establishing English C 39 Dramaturgy, which 
they hope will gain the national reputation of Workshop 47. 
Columbia, Mo., experiments with a Children’s Theatre; Cali- 
fornia Teachers meet in convention and insist on a play as part of 
their programme; the Pasadena Community Playhouse gains the 
confidence of its following, as does the Cleveland Play House, and 
they both have large financial programmes for substantial build- 
ings and equipment. The Pennsylvania State Players begin a 
campaign to improve the artistic standards of the colleges; the 
Missouri State Teachers’ College enlarges its plan for a State tour, 
taking pattern no doubt by the Carolina Playmakers who, in ten 
State tours (1925), have visited eighty-three different towns of 
North Carolina. Furthermore I note that a National Drama 
Week has covered a small town with bunting to inveigle its citi- 
zens to give money toward the purchase of a stable for a Little 
Theatre, while the Mayors of Mobile, Alabama, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Dallas, Texas, pay homage to their Little Theatres 
by official proclamations of a Little Theatre Week. In one city, 
booths are built in the financial district for a Community Theatre 
Drive; in another city, the subscription lists are closed with a full 
pledged membership of 3,000 and others clamoring at the door; in 
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Chicago, a memorial theatre is dedicated; in New Haven visitors 
are taken to see the new Gothic Theatre given, with the 
Harkness endowment, to Yale University; in Pittsburgh the 
School of Technology calls a conference of University Drama 
Teachers and Little Theatre Directors to discuss some form of 
coéperative work, and delegates arrive from nearly every State 
in the Union. In the summer, an automobile theatre takes the 
road with the gypsies. 

What does it all mean, this flowering by the wayside? The 
theatrical managers tell you that the Road is dead; this news tells 
you that it is alive in a way these near-sighted business men have 
not dreamt of. If there is any solution ever to be reached as to 
the amusement problems of the United States, it is going to come 
because of this widespread activity of the amateur, the semi- 
professional and the university professor—the latter a liaison of- 
ficer between the man he has trained in the theatre arts and the 
professional theatre which will depend upon this new blood for 
its growth and expansion. 

It is an interesting condition to analyze that our theatre man- 
agers have deserted this Road because railroad rates are so ex- 
orbitant, and distances between cities of importance west of the 
Mississippi so vast. This territorial isolation is one of the handi- 
caps to any codperation of a concerted character between towns 
possessing Little Theatres or Art Theatres of an almost profes- 
sional standard. Writes the director from Seattle, Washington: 

We are a long way from the world’s theatrical centre out here; indeed we 
couldn’t get farther away without getting our feet wet... . It is really 
cheaper and more attractive in almost every way to go to Japan or China to see 
things in the theatre, and I find the offerings in the theatres of Tokio, Osaka 
and Kioto much more to be desired than most of the New York stuff. . . . 


Seattle waits for from two to four years for Broadway successes, played by 
third-rate companies and “directed” especially for the yokels in the sticks. 


From St. Louis I hear this plaint: 


We are neither |North, South, East, or West; . . . we are partly each of 
the four, so that our situation might be described as “‘territorial comprehen- 
siveness” as well as “territorial aloofness.”. . . St. Louis is really, as some of 
her admirers put it, “entirely surrounded by the United States”’; in part, she 
partakes of the nature of her surroundings and in part she is separate from 
them—an interesting town suffering from the defects of her qualities. 
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In Kansas, the problem of space isolation has given theatre- 
lovers a feeling that there can never be any hope of codperation 
with the professional theatre, and so, writes one of the directors 
from Lawrence, “the best chance of development theatrically is 
through the school and college where enthusiasm is shown for the 
work”. Headds: 


There is great activity in amateur drama. Much bad and some terrible 
work is still being done, but the quality of acting and staging is improving. 
There is no community art theatre in Kansas. Several colleges take plays on 
tour around the state, while Chautauqua plays, which are quite bad, overrun 
the State during the summer. So far, the work of the Kansas Players has been 
experimental and preliminary. We have given a few thousand people a 
glimpse of drama which they otherwise would not have seen; we have a number 
of people throughout the State trying to write plays, with moderate success; we 
are interesting a large number of people each season. 


Here is a commonwealth, therefore, on its own theatrically, 
trying to solve its amusement interests, as so many other States 
are doing, with inadequate resources, but with superabundant 
courage and conviction as to the rightness of the crusade. If 
there is any State contact, if there is even the contact of a few 
neighboring towns, it is reached through personal initiative. 
There are not many States like North Carolina, where the Legisla- 
ture sets aside appropriations with the conviction that the theatre 
is a necessity in the education of its citizenship. From Okla- 
homa, they write: “Probably not more than two members in the 
personelle of our last Legislature ever heard of a Little Theatre, 
and would be horrified to think of spending good money to aid it. 
Also a very strong movement to reduce taxes is on foot in this 
State, and it will be a long time before ‘luxuries’ will even be con- 
sidered.”” Columbia, South Carolina, makes the confession that 
even though their Town Theatre is almost next door to the State 
capitol, it is to be doubted if the Legislature knows “we exist”. 

The twelve centres with which I have corresponded virtually 
cover most of the United States. The directors have been asked 
questions which implied a knowledge of State conditions, and so 
in many ways these organizations represent all phases of activity 
which mark the new stage of work in the Little Theatre. While 
we still have with us groups that are out for no other reason than 
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to satisfy a very common plaint in any pretty girl and any active 
boy that they can act; while we still have the teacher who adheres 
to the old method of elocution which once upon a time burdened 
our schools, such activity is of minor importance to the greater aim 
of the Little Theatre, imbued with the new art ideals, willing to 
go to infinite pains to know what the new art is and what it re- 
quires of training and experience, anxious to serve the community 
through whose good-will it seeks to live and prosper. 

Into this new, thoughtful activity, the university and the school 
both enter as potent factors. For the theatre arts can be taught 
and encouraged, and the university can become the laboratory for 
experiment—training the student in the best methods and en- 
couraging in him a taste for the finer things which—when he 
returns to his community—he will seek, by the wisest means, to 
impose upon it. Under the vital enthusiasm of their director, 
Professor Frederick Koch, the Carolina Playmakers are writing 
plays dealing with the mountain folklore, they are creating Ameri- 
can dramatists of such formidable artistry as Paul Green, they are 
bringing to a focus at the University all the play activity of the 
State by means of high school contests that involve the rivalry of 
nearly every county in the commonweal. Their students go 
forth into the West, just as Professor Baker’s students scatter 
through the Union, and, given time, this phalanx of graduate 
students will become legion, and there will be a trained body of 
men and women whose services the professional theatre would be 
foolish to ignore. 

Now, there is something to be said for the manager, who is in the 
theatre business as a speculative venture: his experience shows 
that the taste of the Road is not always for the best; that financial 
returns watched from a full experience of road companies show 
that only light comedy and musical comedy net him the returns 
which warrant his courting a road venture. One sometimes 
queries whether, with all the activity, as shown by the establish- 
ment of Little Theatres, there is any appreciable improvement in 
popular taste. There is every reason to believe that innovators 
in the theatre are having a hard race with the various demands of 
the democracy. The answer to our doubt is that the theatre 
which must be established as a successor to the amateur move- 
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ment, which we are hoping will bring isolated communities in full 
contact with the professional theatre again, is to evolve out of the 
art and community playhouses now raising their heads so mod- 
estly and in such a correct spirit throughout the land. Person- 
ally I should not like to feel that the playhouses, at Pasadena, at 
Cleveland, at Chicago, at Columbia, South Carolina—any one of 
them was hoping to supplant the professional theatre, the profes- 
sional actor. Asa matter of fact, I find most of them willing and 
anxious to be so placed financially that they might invite special 
actors to come to them for special “guest” performances, thus 
drawing into their work the trained excellence of the professional 
player—a method which raised the Theatre Guild in New York 
from semi-professionalism to formidable prominence in a city 
sated with over seventy first class places of amusement. 

Most of these Little Theatres are fast becoming affiliated with 
nearby universities, oftentimes their director holding some posi- 
tion in the university (which most likely has added to its curricu- 
lum courses to satisfy the growing demand for theatre arts). The 
Cleveland Play House coéperates informally with the School of 
Applied Social Science of Western Reserve University. The 
North Shore Theatre Guild coéperates with the Northwestern 
University, though for its actors it draws upon local talent of the 
community, wherever it is available. In this respect the Little 
Theatres of the country emulate the enthusiasm of Yeats in Ire- 
land, of Antoine in Paris: they pick where they can, they beg 
where they know they will get response. From Columbia, South 
Carolina, comes the refreshing picture of the Director on one of 
his tours for material. They were preparing a production of 
Sheldon’s Romance: 

An appeal in the local newspapers brought from old cowhide trunks and attic 
closets the loveliest old garments of the ’60’s; there were two wedding dresses 
which had been worn by Columbia “girls of the ’60’s”, one, an exquisite 
brocade which was exactly right for the leading lady in the first act. It must 
be stated that the stage settings and furnishings were recruited from homes of 
the city. I think Mr. Reed never enters a drawing-room that he does not 
make a mental inventory of its contents, for he always knows exactly where to 
find just what he wants at the moment. Columbia gives to its Town Theatre 
its treasure furniture, draperies, bric-a-brac and priceless portraits. 


This personal aspect of the Little Theatre movement is the ele- 
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ment which is hopeful as far as the community is concerned, for 
the pride expended on productions that are the result of individ- 
ual support leaves a residue of education behind it. Cleveland 
confesses that it reaches a public of forty-five thousand persons 
during the course of a season’s work; New Orleans declares that 
its paid subscription list has mounted to 3,500; Columbia has 700 
supporters in the city and nearby environs. Writes the North 
Shore Theatre Guild: 


We receive tremendous support in the towns we play. The membership is 
closed in three of the towns and it is ten days before we open. The capacity of 
the halls in these three towns is four hundred. _It is more than likely that two 
of the other three towns will also be closed. In five years our membership has 
grown from 500 to 3100. We will reach the 3500 mark this year and in addi- 
tion to this about 2000 people see our plays who pay at the box-office during 
the season. 


These statistics will not thrill the ordinary theatre manager, ac- 
customed as he is to houses that yield him ten, fifteen and some- 
times twenty thousand dollars weekly. But considering the in- 
finite number of amateur centres producing weekly, one can see 
that there is suggested an eventual centralizing of this potential 
audience for the good of the professional theatre. In fact there is 
no reason why there should not, at some future time, be a healthy 
compromise between the art theatre, either subsidized by com- 
munity aid or by private subscription list, and the professional 
theatre which is over-speculative at the present and is playing for 
large stakes, the failure to gain which means the obliteration of 
the play of limited run for the play of enormous earning capacity. 

I do not find in correspondence any antagonism of the present 
Little Theatre toward the professional theatre: the latter is left to 
its own endeavor while the amateur groups go out to accomplish 
their own aims. The University in Seattle has its ideal. “My 
hope for the future University Theatre,” so they write, “is for an 
experimental laboratory playhouse playing a new piece monthly 
for runs of several days (week-end dates) each.” And even they 
can look condescendingly upon New York endeavor and claim 
that their one idea is never to go out ostensibly for financial gain. 
Asked if they were so organized that—should an “angel” come 
forward with backing—they might become a Theatre Guild, they 
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exclaim fervently: ‘‘We hope to God that our University Theatre 
will never be made ‘what the Theatre Guild in New York has 
grown to be’, but rather what the Theatre Guild in New York 
might have been.” A piece of long distance criticism which I give 
for what it is worth, but also for the special purpose of showing 
that far-off centres are watching the broad country, even though 
they may prefer “first nights” in Tokio! 

The dominant note I find in the correspondence I have received 
is that a great hope in the future lies in codperation with the uni- 
versity; the dominant handicap is the lack of a sufficiently sub- 
stantial budget to enlarge upon their ambitions, and put into 
workable form some system of exchange of ideas, where feasible 
exchange of repertories and companies may be consummated, and 
where a development of the local circuit system may be given a 
trial. For it is my conviction that the only solution for the pro- 
fessional theatre again being felt on the Road is the creation of 
numberless territorial circuits which will have their own com- 
panies, their own Rialto, their own codperative system; all this 
will allow managers to do business with a group rather than to 
mulct a single community with high prices and inferior companies. 

The university activity is at present in its infancy. One is 
surprised to find how many colleges, high schools and social groups 
are paying attention to this thing we call theatre arts: how many 
of them, by becoming managers in their way, are studying their 
special localities—whereas, in the first days of the Little Theatre, 
they all seemed to rush to such available material as Anatol, even 
though Arizona might have wanted something different. Writes 
the theatre out at Tulsa, Oklahoma: 


We have had splendid codperation from the press straight through all our 
work. We have an unusual number of men who are interested, and who are 
available to use in any way, although they are mostly very busy people. We 
are fortunate in that we have no particular “star”’, either man or woman, who 
must be featured all of the time; and we do have a large group of somewhat 
experienced and capable people. . . . But we have not been able to interest the 
“flapper”’ age very much, and have found them very undependable to work 
with when we have had to have them. I do not know why this is so. The 
public as a whole in this part of the country needs a great deal of educating; the 
“expression teacher” is very evident in the land, and she has not been with us 
—she is too often out for personal glory rather than for community betterment. 
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I am glad to say I think our work, together with the work in the schools, is run- 
ning out the old-time amateur performance, and our audiences are very dis- 
criminating,—sometimes embarrassingly so. 

This consciousness of improvement is one of the encouraging 
things about the Little Theatres. They are financed on no specu- 
lative basis; if they have a deficit, they cut down on their next 
year’s plan; if they have a profit, they store it in a sinking fund 
against the day when they might desire to expand their produc- 
tion scope, or pay higher salaries to better directors. These 
centres are ripe at the present moment for some system of coéper- 
ation to be suggested which would help them to overcome an 
isolation territorially imposed upon them. When Seattle con- 
fesses that distances between colleges in Washington are so great 
as to handicap any form of coéperation, one faces a staggering 
situation, which points more and more to the necessity for inde- 
pendent centres, founded strictly for local needs. 

Nevertheless, the time is coming for closer codperation among 
all these forces working for the good of the theatre. A reader of 
the early history of the American theatre will soon recognize that 
the actor of the ’thirties saw more of the country than the actor of 
these advanced years; he ambled on horseback, he floated down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi under local management—N. M. 
Ludlow in the Middle West, Sol Smith in the South. Never 
shall such small towns look upon such theatrical light again as 
they saw when America was crude, some of our large cities today 
being mere primitive settlements then. When I read of the Caro- 
lina Playmakers touring the State in special motor cars and 
trucks, I see part of an economic solution for enabling entertain- 
ment of such character as the Little Theatres supply reaching the 
most remote quarters. But one must go a step further: one must 
till the ground for a saner, a wider spread of the professional 
theatre: if Tyrone Power and Edwin Forrest could tour the South 
when the Choctaw Indian was still roaming the main street, the 
best of our actors should be able to tour the same territory under 
conditions more favorable and before audiences more concen- 
trated. For recall that when Power was at Natchez, Mississippi, 
in the ’thirties, he met his audience on horseback coming hither and 
thither from neighboring plantations. At the present time there 
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is no thought among tiie amateurs that some concession must be 
made to the professional theatre. For there should be no com- 
petition between the two. It is very largely the manager’s fault 
that he cannot so easily win over to sporadic road companies a 
public which otherwise has been deserted by him for what he con- 
siders to be the more productive field—the territory between 
Thirty-eighth Street and Fifty-second Street in New York, not 
many feet away on both sides of Broadway. For the past two 
years Mrs. Fiske has literally scoured the available country in a 
star production of The Rivals. In advance of her went Clayton 
Hamilton, a glorified press agent and lecturer, to prepare audi- 
ences. The same thing was tried to a more limited degree with 
The School for Scandal, with Walter Eaton at its head, the cour- 
ier to bring the good tidings to Tucson and Tulsa (if they did go 
there). That is an expensive method of giving the people an oc- 
casional glimpse at an excellent “star”’. 

But one finds, if one reads the theatre journals and pays atten- 
tion to the new movement in the theatre, that all we consider 
vital in a New York season—plays that deal with the new order of 
things, plays that are successes from the standpoint, not of the 
box-office, but of the content, would never be seen outside of New 
York—except perhaps the conventional circuit of large cities— 
unless the Little Art Theatres filled the gaps with performances as 
adequately given as their private means would allow. 

This is healthy, but from one angle it is a menace to the larger 
theatre and a menace to our establishment of a standard of act- 
ing. Conditions narrow an actor’s territory, whereas, in days 
gone by, our players went from coast to coast and played with 
stock companies ready to receive the “star” and his repertory. 
To the questions I asked in letters sent to the Little Theatres, I 
got many healthy expressions of hope that at no distant date 
they would have the means of establishing a system by which 
travelling ‘‘stars’’ could come to them for special engagements. 
How far the professional “‘star”’ would be willing to accede to such 
an arrangement depends on the standing of the individual centre 
asking. I do not believe the solution of our theatre situation is to 
be had in this way. I feel that, were it possible for us to have a 
true accounting of all the money spent on Little Theatre en- 
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deavor, it would be found sufficient to finance many professional 
theatres at strategic points throughout the country. And I 
repeat here that only when such a chain is founded, run on a basis 
not so very different from our chain grocery stores, with products 
as interchangeable and as guaranteed, will we begin to find a 
way of mapping out circuits of travel, not disastrous for the pro- 
fessional manager, should he show willingness to coédperate. 
The Conference of University Teachers' and Little Theatre 
Directors, held last November at Pittsburgh, seemed to be quite 
as much at sea as to the best methods of codperation as my cor- 
respondents. Yet not until such a codperation is studied and put 
into effect, will the full force of the amateur movement be felt 
throughout the land. The fear of university interest is that it 
will tend to encourage conservatism to a degree as binding as the 
blindness of the commercial manager. It will, nevertheless, aid 
in bringing back into the theatre a certain amount of valuable 
tradition which for many years past has been discarded with the 
thoughtlessness of most revolutionists eager for freedom. There 
may come a day when there will be a revolution against the uni- 
versities: but not so long as they have attached to them men with 
such live appreciation of the theatre outside the university as Pro- 
fessor Baker has. For after all, no matter how many universities 
adopt theatre arts in their plans of study, no matter how many 
endowments give the universities theatres for experimentation, 
there is the theatre outside, not appealing to university audiences 
but to the public. If the university is going to train the new men 
of the theatre, whether dramatist, actor, scene designer or direc- 
tor, it must calculate in its scheme some education of the public 
by extension courses. For there is a public to be trained. 
There is, at the present time, a conflict between the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional theatre workers: a conflict caused by 
their separate endeavors. Miss Anglin once told me that she 
suffered on tour because people were so busy rehearsing and going 
to their own productions that they had no time to come and see 
hers. Mr. Eaton confessed that while groups of people were 
always eager to give tea to a “star’’ of note, they were rarely seen 
among the audience at night. Ifa Little Theatre has a programme 


1 This year, in February, at Yale‘University. 
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for a season, its performances are necessary for its very existence. 
In the long run the number of people appealed to in a season 
would make no appreciable effect upon the greater number of 
people who were not subscribers to the Little Theatre. The 
North Shore Little Theatre confesses it stays away from the thea- 
trical territory on its tours. But the presence of a Little Theatre 
in a community the size of New Orleans, Cleveland, Pasadena, 
Dallas, indicates that the time may come when the results of 
their pioneer work would encourage the building of another 
theatre in the same town, devoted to the higher grade play done 
professionally. There might be room for both. 

These thoughts cannot be offered with any finality about them. 
The experiment is still in a disorganized state. Let us organize 
the movement outside the professional theatre and see where we 
stand. A theatre survey of the country would be invaluable at 
the present time. I do not believe in standardizing the Little 
Theatre, for the individual local problem is the vital life of the en- 
tiremovement. Take from these groups the necessity of fulfilling 
a social need and we take a step backward to those days of amateur 
dramatics which we have so recently escaped. 

A map of the United States drawn on the basis of such activity 
as I have here suggested would show that the professional theatre 
territory has shrunk nearly fifty per cent. in the last quarter of a 
century; that every State has its group of Little Theatres doing 
commendable producing and giving plays that are worth while; 
that nearly every State has schools and colleges in full accord with 
the new philosophy of stage craft; that certain centres are creat- 
ing their own circuits through which they make seasonal tours. 
It is a healthy view of the country for it shows the real Road not 
dead, but very much alive. How alive will be seen as soon as 
some unifying factor brings these activities to one head, so as to 
indicate to the professional theatre exactly where they may be of 
greatest service to that new theatrical circuit which is needed and 
which must come. 

For with all my interest in university and community and 
civic and otherwise Little Theatres, I look on their endeavor solely 
as a feeder to that larger theatre outside academic and Little 
Theatre walls. 








SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
BY PERCY H. BOYNTON 


In his Story Teller’s Story and in Tar, Sherwood Anderson 
tells very satisfyingly about the things one really wants to know 
of a story teller—about how his feeling for life grew into some- 
thing articulate, and about how the story telling inclination was 
born in him and persisted in him now as a dreamer and now as a 
liar, an ornate and disinterested liar, and now as a discontent who 
did not know that he ought to be doing something particularly 
different from the thing that did not satisfy him; now as an “ad” 
writer whose trade value was greater when he was rumored to have 
sold some fiction but not enough to keep him alive; and finally 
as a manufacturer who one day discovered that, instead of selling 
his goods not very fast, he was actually selling his soul. 

This story, like all other good stories, is a record of interesting 
moments. And the moments almost always mark a release of the 
imagination into fields that like as not are unrelated to the circum- 
stances surrounding them. There is a suspicion of oil in the neigh- 
borhood, and a well is to be shot. The well shooter becomes a 
figure of romance and mystery. His nitro-glycerine brings up 
nothing but a shower of mud and he is translated into a villain 
about whose duplicity the imagination can linger happily. He is 
rather more satisfying than a successful well. . . . The story 
teller hates the man working next him in a aail factory and re- 
members a negro boxer—Harry Walters with the quick shift and 
the powerful left. Daysof dreaming of the invincible combination 
lead to the moment of picking a quarrel and the paralyzing defeat 
that follows. ... He sits before the managers of a concern 
for which he is to write some advertising. One of them has a 
scar almost concealed by his beard. Into the dim past fades the 
speaker with all his sales talk, and the “ad” writer dreams the 
thrilling story that accounts for the scar. 

So his imagination gains sway and begins casting around for 
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stories to tell. They are to be stories in which no man’s actions 
are devoid of beauty, and where the teller himself is consciously 
a new product in a new land. This new land turns out to be an 
infinitely complicated and puzzling place. It is a country that, 
first of all, is not England, though the notion that it is persists 
incorrigibly. The blood is a mixture of the thin blue of the Puri- 
tans and the redder hues of the dreaming nations of the earth. 
Here are the Celts and the Latins and the nations of the Far 
East pouring into the veins of America a love of beauty and song 
and mirth and of the rightness of things rightly done with capable 
hands. They are the natural breeders of the artist who is fore- 
sworn to his devotion for form and color and for the controlled 
ecstacy through which he can fulfil himself. They have made the 
things of lasting beauty and built the great cathedrals at Chartres 
and Venice, and Mont St. Michel, and they have worshipped the 
Virgin. Their peoples have encouraged the artist and enjoyed his 
work and put up with his vagaries, not taking them too seriously. 
And on the other hand, here are the Puritanic English, godly 
and self-denying and others-denying and fatefully practical, bound 
always to be doing things for which the artist has no zest; so 
eagerly efficient that after clearing the forests and building their 
towns, they set themselves to building up a country to the glory 
of man, and as earnest about it as the French were when they 
builded the Cathedral at Chartres to the glory of God. This was 
their plan,‘‘and the affair only blew up in the process, or got per- 
verted, because Man, even the brave and free Man, is somewhat 
a less worthy object of glorification than God.” For in the mean- 
while the machine age had killed the best in man. 
Unconsciously, in talking of either strain in the blood of the new 
America, the story teller comes back to God; and it is in this 
thought that his puzzlement becomes the greatest. The heritage 
of the Puritans, was an ungodly materialism, and the heritage of 
the Celts and the Latins was an ungodly paganism. As for him- 
self, he has no God, the gods having been taken away from him 
by the life about him. And yet ina dramatic moment he says: “I 
had an odd and to my own seeming a ridiculous desire to abase 
myself before something not human, and so stepping into the moon- 
lit road I knelt in the dust.” Never was more devout an atheist. 
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Such an atheistical weaver of tales brings his story to a conclu- 
sion exactly where he should—not to be logical, for I cannot think 
of his bothering about that, but to be reasonable, which he 
doubtless would care to be. For he has become an artist now and 
would like to round out the story of his life with that reasonable- 
ness which is the essence of any work of art. So at the end he is 
sitting with a friend before the Cathedral of Chartres where to- 
gether they have been worshipping for days. In its presence he 
feels what the old craftsmen felt who built themselves into the fab- 
ric of it. His dream is not theirs but the work of their hands helps 
him to do what they did—to give shape to his own dream. He 
cannot be content to sit before the cathedral endlessly dreaming 
of old days. He must do as they did and live in the moment, in 
his own country, taking part in its growth. Thesetwo worshippers 
from alien soil must return and he, the story teller, must reduce 
his rough material to beauty of form as the stone carvers had 
done at Chartres. To the observer who sees him sitting before 
the cathedral that made him so deeply happy he seems very 
like those old workmen who took no thought of theology and 
vented their religion in work. The thoughtful man who calls 
himself an atheist is often a man who has not found his own 
name for God. 

The man of such experiences, whatever his religious label may 
be, is certain to be a mobile character. He will be a man of shift- 
ing moods, susceptible to changing conditions and opinions. 
In the earlier days when the world of circumstance crowded in 
too insistently on the story teller, the thought of the machine 
seemed almost overwhelming. It was standardizing more than 
the product, for it was ironing the workmen out all to one size and 
thickness; and as they lost their feeling for materials and their zest 
in the use of tools, grossness and lewdness and profanity became 
the pitiable outlets of their thwarted selves. It is an abused 
word these days—standardization—but the story teller may be 
credited with using it to mean the process which when completed 
is the outward evidence of inward dulness. And yet, on second 
thought, such an interpretation may be more kind than just, for 
this story teller is a poet and a lyric poet at that, using the same 
word to mean different things at different times, because from 
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time to time his definitions change with his changing opinion of 
the world. 

Here he is then, thinking about democracy and the machine 
and the deadening standardization it is bringing in its train. It 
may be that he has just seen a swarm of men shuffling out of a 
factory at the end of a day of meaningless repetitions. What is 
such routine going to do to the men and the society they belong 
to—those other men in the directors’ room with their meaningless 
lust for money? ‘Democracy shall spread itself out thinner and 
thinner, it shall come to nothing but empty mouthings in the end. 
. . . The shrewd little money-getters with the cry ‘democracy’ 
on their lips shall rule for a time and then the real commoners 
shall come—and that shall be the worst time of all.” There 
was another poet who shared this mood not long ago: 


Shall all the happy shipmates then 
Stand singing brotherly? 

Or shall a haggard ruthless few 
Warp her over and bring her to 
While the many broken souls of men 
Fester down in the slaver’s pen, 
And nothing to say or do? 


That is one mood; but in another the story teller regains his 
confidence: “‘Standardization is a phase. It will pass. The 
tools and materials of the workman cannot always remain cheap 
and foul. If the machine is to survive it will come again under 
the dominance of the hands of the workman, as it already, no 
doubt, is doing, in a hundred, perhaps a thousand unknown 
places. The day of rediscovery of man by man may not be as 
far off as we fancy.”’ And this, too, that other poet has said: 


For the Brute must bring the good time on; he has no other choice: 
He may struggle, sweat and yell, but he knows exceeding well 
He must work them out salvation ere they send him back to hell. 


However, optimism is all very well only so long as it is hardy 
enough to confront the world of facts. The story teller can es- 
cape into the world of fancy, but even his fancy is built on fact. 
And perhaps the most salient fact about American life in his opin- 
ion is the kind of fancy with which the average American enyeils 
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himself. He makes himself a part of an heroic enterprise, a 
gigantic social experiment in which he assumes that the most un- 
promising man is a potential hero. The sober fact that this is 
not true affords him all the more reason for clinging to the fancy, 
emboldened to do so by fabulists from Bret Harte to Bill Hart. 
This average American has adopted a hero who is interest- 
ingly bad but reassuringly good; he is guilty of every sort of 
offence in the sight of man and of God, but he is capable of becom- 
ing high and fine at the utterance of the word “mother” or the 
appearance of a defenceless and immaculate maid. He is an 
agreeable fiction, but he is a dishonest fiction because he is both so 
much worse and so much better than the men and women, the 
novel readers and showgoers and moving picture addicts, who 
admire him and sniffle at his nobler manifestations. He is under- 
mining the honesty of a whole people, and laying snares for the 
story tellers who might be honest if left to themselves. “‘As I sat 
in the movie house it was evident that Bill Hart was being loved 
by all the men, women and children sitting about, and I also want 
to be loved—to be a little dreaded and feared too, perhaps. ‘Ah! 


there goes Sherwood Anderson! ‘Treat him with respect. He is 
a bad man when he is aroused. But treat him kindly and he will 


#799 
. 


be as gentle with you as any cooing dove 

The Sherwood Anderson who had momentary flashes of desire 
to be the bold, bad movie hero was making more of an admission 
than he knew when he confessed to this vain hope. We have all 
had this sort of furtive wish, but we have been amused at the feel- 
ing as it passed us, and have smiled at it and gone back to selling 
bonds or making carpet tacks or teaching school. We have 
made our decision for better or for worse and we have stuck to 
it. There has been no compounding with fate for us because the 
thing we yearned for—remotely—was so remote from the thing 
we were doing. 

But for Sherwood Anderson there was a way out. He could do 
both. What he deliberately chose to do, and what he is doing 
with almost all his energy, was to become the fine craftsman, 
working honestly with the rough material of Middle-Western 
village life and chiseling it into form with the words which are his 
tools. He wanted to carve out the figures inherent in the stones 
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that lay on every side. He wanted to work in full respect for the 
fine craftsmanship of the carvers who had wrought before him; 
not to adopt the mere tricks of a trade but to do the essential 
thing that they had done. It was life that he was after and not 
plot. It was the appropriate language that he wanted to use and 
not literary English. He must never lose his real interest in the 
people about him; and when he became aware of a story pleading 
to be told, he must lend himself to the simple people who lived 
it, or might have lived it, and believe in those people until he 
and they were one. But there was still a way out for him when 
the desire to be bold and bad possessed him. In the very reality 
of his people there was an element that the story tellers just 
before him had avoided recognizing. The Victorians had been 
reluctant to acknowledge the persistence of sex feeling. He 
could maintain his artistic integrity by dwelling on this with 
ruthless persistence, and he could be a little shocking in the 
name of art. ‘“‘There goes Sherwood Anderson. He can be a 
lustful male when he is aroused!” 

Mr. Anderson is in fact a sensitive artist and sensitive to most 
hostile comment. The criticism that any of his characters are 
not worth putting into fiction hurts him; but the criticism that 
he is a wicked man with a wicked mind carries no such sting. It 
may be that he is not fully aware of this himself; just as other men 
and women are not conscious of the subliminal sex feeling on 
which he harps; but to the friendly and unshocked observer he 
does seem to be somewhat Whitmanic in his keeping his hat on 
indoors or out and sounding his barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world, or raising the roof if he happens to be in the bedroom 
beneath the eaves. It is too conscious, like the removable front of 
O’Neill’s house under the elms. 

The truth about Mr. Anderson’s preoccupation with sex lies 
somewhere between the prevailing implications in many of his 
pages and the loudest outcries of his most hostile assailants—that 
the problem does not loom so large as he suggests and that he is 
not so morbid as they insist. It is a case of over-emphasis on both 
sides. The sex impulse is only one of several dominant desires. 
Any one of them becomes the more interesting as it pushes its 
way out of proportion. Perfect balance may serve as subject 
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matter for statuary, but literature yearns for ruling passions. 
For a century and more, fiction in English has turned to all the 
other abnormals but sex abnormals. Now it is paying the penalty 
for repression which erred as far on one side as current expression 
does on the other. Among the contemporaries Mr. Anderson is 
doing his share to restore the balance of the age by indulging in 
some degree of unbalance in his own work. And he is doing it 
in a manner that is seldom circumstantial and never sickly. 
Winesburg and Many Marriages are quite as healthy as The Bent 
Twig or The Brimming Cup. There’s “a deal of circumambient 
hocus-pocus” among the less outspoken writers; and when the 
balance is restored, as far as Mr. Anderson is concerned, 


. we'll think of what he never said 
Of women—which, if taken all in all 
With what he did say, would buy many horses. 


Behind and beyond his interest in the relations of men and 
women, and in the passion which is only a part of love, Anderson 
is dealing with the whole experience of men and of women, of 
which love is only a part. In his earlier books, and particularly 
in Marching Men, he seemed to be absorbed in the problems of 
the industrial order and in a sense of responsibility for setting it 
right. Society was chaos, the workmen were a wronged body, 
but a restoration of the rhythm of life was due to set all things 
right in a sentimental millenium. The book seemed almost to 
be the fruit of varying and unrelated moods—at one time Rous- 
seau and at another Zola, and on the whole Rousseau did him 
no great service by his intervention. 

One reads a passage like this and is not stirred: “‘ Chicago is one 
vast gulf of disorder. Here is the passion for gain, the very 
spirit of the bourgeoisie gone drunk with desire. The result is 
something terrible. Chicago is leaderless, purposeless, slovenly, 
down at the heels. And back of Chicago lie the long cornfields 
that are not disorderly. There is hope in the corn. Spring 
comes and the corn is green.” Evidently the writer is stirred, but 
he does not communicate his feeling, because he is putting it 
into worn-out talk. It is soap box invective against the social 
order capped with a eulogy on a benignant nature which teaches 
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lessons to a perverse mankind by means of auto-cultured corn 


crops. 
It is a far cry from this sort of writing to the kind that the 


hero of Marching Men was aspiring to: 











He wanted his true note as an individual to ring out above the hubbub of 
voices and then he wanted to use the strength and virility in himself to carry 
his word far. What he did not want was that his mouth become foul and his 
brain become numb with the saying and thinking of the thoughts of other men 
and that he in his turn become a mere toiling, food-consuming, chattering 
puppet to the gods. 










Mr. Anderson did not hit on this true note of his own until he 
reached the point where he became more interested in what was 
happening in the minds of his individuals than in what was going 
on outside their bodies. They were the same people surrounded 
by the same conditions, but they were no longer mainly significant 
because they were creatures of circumstance. They might even 
be such victors over circumstance as Sponge Martin. 

Sponge is of all people an unremarkable man to look at or listen 
to; he is just one more man in a factory, inactive, unprotesting, 
contented. He lives in a little, old, converted barn on the edge 
of town with his little, ageing, companionable wife. They eat and 
sleep together, and together they have their occasional sprees that 
they call “going fishing”. Sponge is a competent workman 
whose hands have become so skilled that he does not need to pay at- 
tention to them as his mind runs along in vague memories and his 
tongue in interminable talk. To the restless man at the next 
bench Sponge is a problem. Is he never discontented? Do his 
job, his wife, his home, satisfy him? Is he satisfied with life? 

















Bruce decided that the old man was not necessarily self-satisfied. With 
him being satisfied or not satisfied did not count . . . he liked the skill of 
his own hands. That gave him something to rest on in life. . . . As to 
his old woman—there was a thing her man could do better than most men. 
He rested in that fact and his wife rested inhim. The man and the woman had 
stayed within the limits of their powers, had moved freely within a small but 


clear circle of life. 











Sponge and his wife are not merely described and dismissed in 
Dark Laughter; they appear and reappear throughout the story. 
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They are an undercurrent in the book just as they and their kind 
are an undercurrent in the stream of American life. Many of 
Anderson’s contemporaries are pouring out their scorn on char- 
acters who do not know enough to be unhappy. This portrait 
of the old Martin couple, painted without prejudice, is one of 
the best in recent literature—a notable picture. 

The difference between Marching Men and Dark Laughter is 
parallel to the difference between Anderson the manufacturer 
and Anderson the author. When he had passed from thinking of 
men as slaves to the industrialism from which he had escaped, and 
had come to thinking of men and women as living in a world of 
primary experiences so vital that their inciting causes faded into 
unimportance, the factory lost interest as a factory and the slum 
asaslum. The one matter that counted was to catch the rare 
moments when people were really living and to find the words 
that could record these moments. 

And these rare moments were the moments when individuals 
were able to surmount or penetrate or break down the walls by 
which they were cut off from their fellows. The metaphor, once 
noted, recurs insistently throughout the stories. The wall, the 
wall, the wall. Only now and again do humans come into each 
others’ spiritual presences. Partners, plotters, husbands and 
wives, are all held apart by impalpable barriers. 


Men had themselves built the walls and now stood behind them, knowing 
dimly that beyond the walls there was warmth, light, air, beauty—life in fact— 
while at the same time and because of a kind of madness in themselves, the 
walls were constantly being built higher and stronger. 


Elsewhere he alludes and realludes to the wall as a constant in 
all his observations on men and women. 

Let him change the metaphor. Enough has been said, perhaps 
too much, about materials. As to his processes, he has become 
“‘a word fellow”; words are his brothers; they have delivered him 
from thralldom; now he will serve them all the rest of his life. 
Nothing attracts him so much as a pile of white paper on which 
he can scribble the words that want to be inscribed. 


The result of the scribbling, the tale of perfect balance, all the elements of 
the tale understood, an infinite number of adjustments perfectly made, the 
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power of self-criticism fully at work, the shifting surface of word values and 
color in full play, form and the rhythmic flow of thought and mood marching 
forward with the sentences—these are the things of a dream, of a far dim day 
toward which one goes knowing one can never arrive but infinitely glad to 


be on the way. 


It is a marked fact about Sherwood Anderson’s prose style 
that you close a book feeling that on the whole you have been 
reading poetry—that you have been through a variety of expe- 
riences with him and that some of them have been homely and 
some ugly and some very beautiful. You remember perhaps in 
a definite way certain passages that jarred, and you remember 
that probably or certainly he wanted to jar you with them. And 
you recall others that you deplore on grounds of taste—taste 
either in style or in subject—because you can see no special 
reason for the thing that he undertook to do. You realize all 
the while that in his later books he does one thing—he pursues 
the minds of his characters, finds out what thoughts, relevant 
or irrelevant, the stream df events arouses in them, and then ex- 
presses these thoughts in the idiom of the people whom they are 
invading; for after all, while we may feel in thrills or glows or 
raspings, we think in words and phrases. Always he has the 
dramatist’s approach to his men and women, expressing them in 
their own ways. So you condone or accept or admire his method 
and you call it “sympathetic interpretation” or something of 
the sort, when he deals with the rough or vulgar character. Yet 
at the same time there persists the feeling that you have been 
reading poetry interspersed with passages of sheer beauty, pas- 
sages that can be located and labeled like the passages that you 
have deplored. 

In his recording, then, of “ pure, crude fact, Secreted from man’s 
life when hearts beat hard, And brains high-blooded, tick,” cru- 
dity is sometimes consciously in the ascendant. Here is a young 
vagrant in a New Orleans rooming house in the half dream of 
first awakening: 


You get a cup of such coffee for five cents and a big roll of bread. No 
swill. In Chicago, morning coffee at cheap places is like swill. Niggers like 
good things. Good big sweet words, flesh, corn, cane. Niggers like a free 
throat for song. You're a nigger down South and you get some white blood 
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in you. A little more, and alittle more. Northern travelers help, they say. 
Oh, Lord! Oh, my banjo dog! 

That is a lyric of a sort, but here is one of another sort on the 
same subject: 


Word-lovers, sound-lovers—the blacks seemed to hold a tone in some warm 
place, under their red tongues, perhaps. Theirthick black lips were walls under 
which the tones hid . . . the words coming from the throats of the black 
workers could not be understood by the boy but were strong and lovely. 
Afterwards when he thought of that moment Bruce always remembered the 
singing voices of the negro deck-hands as colors. Streaming reds, browns, 
golden yellows coming out of black throats. . . . There were strange words 
about a ‘banjo dog’. What was a ‘banjo dog’? “Ah, my ‘banjo dog’! Oh, oh! 
Oh, oh! Ah, my ‘banjo dog!’” 


And here is one of the second sort on a different subject: 


In old gardens in Europe and in some American places, where there are 
trees and thick bushes, a certain effect is achieved by setting small white 
figures on columns among the deep foliage, and Aline in fancy metamorphosed 
herself into such a white, dainty figure. She was a stone woman leaning over 
to raise to her arms a small child who stood with upraised hands, or she was a 
nun in the g»rden of a convent pressing a cross against her breast. As such 
a tiny stone hgure she had no thoughts, no feelings. What she achieved was 
a kind of occasional loveliness among the dark night foliage of the garden. 


Yet one has only to hunt for such passages as the latter two, 
or to quote them, to prove that the essential quality of Mr. An- 
derson’s prose cannot be isolated in this way. It could only be 
illustrated in excerpts long enough to give evidence of its perva- 
sive energy and its mobile flexibility. It is a medium for that 
sort of American life to which he was born and to which he is 
devoting himself. This is far from all of America, and it is part 
of America whose fineness is crudely articulated and largely 
devoid of nice nuances of manner. There are other writers for 
those who are not interested in this raw material. But in his 
treatment of it Sherwood Anderson in each succeeding book is 
better fulfilling his hope to make “his true note as an individual 
ring out above the hubbub of voices and then . . . to use the 
strength and virility within himself to carry his word far.” 

















BRACCO AND THE DRAMA OF THE 
SUBCONSCIOUS 


BY RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


JupGING both from his work and from his photographs, one 
would be inclined to suspect that there are two Roberto Braccos! 
In fact, as one looks at the picture taken of this Neapolitan 
gentleman twenty-five years ago, when he was about forty, one 
sees in his open, jovial face with its generous features, benevolent 
eyes, heavily flamboyant moustache and rather portly outline, 
the very incarnation of the Neapolitan spirit, full of sunshine, 
thirsty for the physicality of life, super-expansive, merrily 
alive, yet hiding behind the superficial boisterousness of the 
typical Southerner and the sensuous lines of the unrestrained 
viveur a suggestion of deep meditation. Then as one looks at 
Bracco, as was my privilege last summer, one finds that, at sixty- 
six the more sensuous suggestions of his still jovial face have given 
way to the spiritual; his hair has wisely retreated, leaving a broadly 
dominating brow; his eyes, smaller as if sharpened by constant 
observation, are infinitely penetrating; even his moustache has 
forsaken its rococo aspirations and is reduced to modest, business- 
like proportions. His face, still remarkably youthful, has gained 
in its pensive gauntness a new aspect, one less local, more refined 
and more, shall I say, universal. Bracco at forty was still the 
embodiment of Naples, the gaudy, superarticulate, quasi-Oriental 
city of color and sound; at sixty-five he is rather the embodiment 
of the new Italy, tempered by the ordeal of war, laborious and 
pensive. And in this versatile writer we shall always find these 
antipodal aspects: the fervor of the flesh and the abstraction of the 
spirit, the quest of laughter and the clutch of grief, glimmering 
surfaces and unsounded depths. 

His output has been abundant. Besides a few books of stories, 
poems and essays, his plays alone, counting long dramas, comedies, 
farces and dramatic sketches, fill ten substantial volumes. From 
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the careful reading of these volumes I have derived such delight 
and such a suggestively human edification that I am very eager 
to share, at least in part, this experience. 

Bracco drifted into the dramatic profession quite by accident— 
that peculiar element of accidentality—or is it fate?—which 
seems to play such an occult and important part in the profes- 
sions of us all. Let me tell how it happened. 

One day—Bracco was then a young man, the free lance of 
local journalism, the budding Narcissus of Neapolitan society and 
the all-devastating Don Juan of feminine pulchritude—happened 
most inopportunely to burn off, probably while lighting a mere 
cigarette, the more flamboyant end of one side of his moustache. 
Overwhelmed by this catastrophe he found himself forced to 
stay at home until natural growth should restore to normal sym- 
metry the black ornaments of his upper lip. It was during this 
forced retirement that he was asked by Novelli, the leading Italian 
actor, to write a little curtain raiser. To pass the time he wrote 
Do not do unto others . . . a ridiculous farce which, given its 
superficial scope, was very successful. Thus casually was Bracco 
launched into his profession. How pregnant with literary poten- 
tiality were that fortuitous cigarette and that highly inflammable 
moustache! 

In his early plays Bracco indulged much in the farcical, mani- 
festing a vein of humor which has never forsaken him. But his 
technique was artificial, his characters were more sketched cari- 
catures than real people, his plots seemed to dwell with perpetual 
insistence on that triangle situation which invaded all fiction 
most perniciously in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties,—that is, at 
the height—or shall I say the depth?—of the naturalistic move- 
ment,—and which seems to have been for Bracco almost an ob- 
session. 

But fortunately Bracco soon found more varied social and in- 
dividual problems around which to erect his dramatic structures, 
filling them with vibrantly real characters. To one type of motive 
in particular he was gradually attracted, a motive which we find 
treated with increasing richness in four of his best plays, ranging 
chronologically from 1895 to 1922. “‘These form,” as he said 
himself in a letter to me, “the more personal cycle of my dramas, 
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in which I have shown, not through premeditation but impulse, 
that one may, with scenic synthesis, penetrate the human soul 
down to its most recondite secrets.”’ In this sentence is revealed 
the goal of his art, a goal difficult of attainment within the limita- 
tions and conventions of a stage, difficult to make convincing to 
the mixed public of a theatre, but a goal magnificently audacious, 
worthy of challenging only a man of tested technique, of re- 
sourceful imagination and trained meditation. Others had to 
some extent visualized this goal, particularly in France, but it re- 
mained for Bracco, I believe, more nearly to approach its artistic 
consummation. 

Let us examine briefly the first of these plays. In Jl Trionfo 
(Triumph) (1895) the protagonist, Lucio, is convalescent. He 
has been saved mostly by the constant nursing of a young woman 
for whom he consequently has deep respect and gratitude. While 
his flesh is still weak, the illusion of so-called Platonic love holds 
complete sway over his spirit, while the girl, who is quite normal, 
and indeed endowed with a warm Southern temperament, loves 
with the appetite of the senses—a love which can hardly be 
satisfied with mere spiritual admiration. She admits coquet- 
tishly, in a confidential talk with him, that once or twice before in 
her career she has succumbed to what is often termed a temporary 
aberration of the flesh. To him this makes no difference at all, 
since his only concern is the friendship of her spirit. But to his 
friend, a man of ebullient nature, who is on the spot and feels for 
her not Platonic but intense physical attraction, she is now an 
irresistible invitation, of which, one balmy spring evening, he 
takes sudden advantage. Her confession of this new deviation 
fills Lucio with pain, a pain that he cannot logically reconcile with 
his Platonic theories, but one that, in spite of them, becomes rage 
and jealousy. Then only does he realize that, after all, he was 
wrong, and that these two young animals had but functioned in 
accordance with the unavoidable law of nature; a law which, 
particularly in Naples, finds very little, if any, opposition through 
those restraints that are our New England inheritance. 

The plot is, as you see, rather simple. The one motive that 
interests us here is that, in a very elementary form, we have in this 
man a divergence between conscious thought and subconscious 
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instinct. For he is genuinely convinced that his thought, hence- 
forth, is above and beyond the vulgarity of the flesh; he sincerely 
believes he is about to attain that ideal spirituality of affection 
that will place his relationship with his charming benefactress 
above all material vicissitudes; but when the crisis comes he is 
forced to discover that life, with its brutal reality, pursues its 
laws quite regardless of the theories of idealists. 

Now two or three critics have found a parallel to, and therefore 
a source for, this play in Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives. Aside from 
the fact that Bracco denied, at the time, all knowledge of the 
German play, let us note at least one difference in treatment. 
Hauptmann’s hero is a married man in perfect health, though 
temperamental, while Bracco’s Lucio is convalescent after a very 
severe illness. The Italian has the illusion of Platonic love only 
while his physical weakness has seriously subdued his virility. 
We might even say that Bracco’s man, subconsciously, was 
normally in love, though his peculiar condition made him un- 
aware of it. And this is as it should be, for while we might 
perhaps attribute to a Northerner such theoretical visions, we 
can hardly imagine them seriously adopted by a Southerner, 
much less by a fiery Neapolitan. In fact, we may here indulge in 
a generalization which is a truism, and say that there always is in 
the people, and therefore in the art of the North, a greater trend 
toward the austere and the imaginative, as the logical result of 
climate and other influences, while in the people, and therefore 
in the art, of the South, there is an antipodal trend toward the 
sensuous and the realistic, also a logical result of climate, which 
in the South makes life easier and more colloquial. 

The second play that we shall examine is La Piccola Fonte 
(The Hidden Spring) (1905), a play that appeals to my taste first 
because it so delightfully shows the touch of the poet, and secondly 
because, indirectly, it is a vehement satire against that Nietzschean 
influence which so captured many Italian writers, and against its 
most pernicious form represented by Nietzsche’s decadent 
apostle, D’Annunzio. In fact the protagonist of this drama is 
burdened with the illusion that he is not merely a society writer, 
but a Superman endowed with infinite potentialities. With the 
cruelty of conceit that goes with such characters, he neglects and 
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despises his frail, virtuous little wife, who has been the real hidden 
spring of his inspiration, and he runs madly after an adventuress, 
dazzling with meretricious paint and jewelry, and flattering with 
herempty phrases. Gradually the frail little wife, stricken in that 
love which was all in her life, succumbs heartbroken, and after 
several racking episodes loses her mind. A third personage, 
however, reveals himself, a sort of Rigoletto, half secretary, half 
jester, the humble, deformed pet dog of the family, who secretly 
worships the little lady. When the poetaster, still determined to 
follow the gilded adventuress, prepares to leave his wife in an 
asylum under the supervision of the hunchback, then we have an 
intensely pathetic scene in which the poor devil at last pours out 
to his lady the devotion of a stifled soul. And him alone the poor 
demented woman understands. “I sit near you, I look at you,” 
he blurts out at last; “I speak to you freely, and I live the sweetest 
hour of my life. Were you not the victim of a great calamity, 
this hour would not be granted me.”’ Unconsciously, at the touch 
of devotion which had been the one motive of her life, the woman 


has a moment of clarity. ‘Yes, you convince me,” she says, 
naively, “‘and I think we two shall understand each other 
perfectly. Let us speak, ... let us speak of everything.” 


Innocently she draws him close to her: “‘ Let us speak as if we were 
good friends.” This is her only moment of clarity and his only 
moment of happiness, for the husband, in a tardy impulse of re- 
morse, returns, and the spirit of the frail wife, driven back to its 
mad darkness, seeks solace in death in that very sea which had 
been, after her love, her one refuge. 

In thus giving the bare skeleton of a richly human story, I have 
had to omit the pictorial frame, the subsidiary episodes which so 
subtly echo the pathos of the main plot; I have been unable to 
render the poetry of word and action that delicately pervades 
every scene; the skilful sequence of motives that bring about the 
catastrophe. Let me call attention, however, to the wretched 
hunchback lover. In the heavily sophisticated atmosphere that 
surrounds the poetaster and his gaudy adventuress, the lowly 
lover stands out as a primitive soul, whose emotional reactions 
are natural and direct. Our sympathy goes out to him, not only 
because he is unfortunate, but because, primitive though he is,— 
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or perhaps because of this,—he is genuine, unwittingly mirroring 
an essential human emotion, indeed the greatest of human emo- 
tions. This undercurrent of simple, hopeless devotion, flowing 
almost silently through the more pictorial and exterior episodes of 
the drama, gives it an elegiac tone full of poetic beauty. It is this 
poetic quality, particularly manifest in this play, but never lack- 
ing in Bracco, which gives to his writing additional artistic 
dignity and enchantment, even when the subject matter is some- 
what unpalatable and most realistic. 

Il Piccolo Santo (The Little Saint) was first given in 1912. 
The five acts all occur in the same place, the austere apartment of 
a middle-aged country priest, whose exemplary life and magnetic 
kindness have won him the name of Saint. He lives alone, 
except for a peculiar, half-witted boy, whose life he had saved 
some years ago when the lad had slipped down a steep embank- 
ment. Ever since the boy has had only wits enough to follow 
and serve his savior with the abject obedience of an animal. 

There soon arrive, separately, at the ascetic retreat of the 
priest, two persons: one is his brother, whom he had not seen for 
twenty-fouryears. He had lived inSouth America from childhood 
and had developed into a happy, sophisticated, successful busi- 
ness man and Don Juan; the other person is a timid young girl, 
who had been urged by her dying mother to seek the protection 
of the holy man. Don Fiorenzo, the priest, it now appears, had, 
in his early youth, passionately loved a lady married to an un- 
worthy man, and had, out of his disappointment, forever with- 
drawn from the world. Here comes this young creature, the 
very image of the once beloved mother, to stir up in the poor 
Saint painful reminiscences of a love which he thinks buried 
twenty years ago. And the girl, now alone in the world, and 
even without real faith, finds immediately in the excellent priest a 
strong counsellor, one who soon reawakens in her the fervor of 
Christian faith, thus giving her a fresh outlook upon life. But 
the young brother also sees the girl, and soon falls in love with 
her. Don Fiorenzo, noticing the trend of events, thinks it be- 
hooves him to protect his ward against any possible seduction on 
the part of his brother. The latter soon reveals, however, that 
his intentions are earnestly directed toward marriage. But the 
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girl, now deeply absorbed by the mystic fervor instilled in her by 
the priest, feels no response at all for the brother. The priest, 
conscience-stricken for having so thrust the obstacle of his 
asceticism into her naive soul, thinks it now behooves him to 
persuade her to let her heart go out to her wooer in normal, 
virtuous manner. In great agitation he does this, his nobler 
sense of duty prodding him to open to love her still closed heart, 
and his own spirit in torment at this mysteriously distressing 
duty. Always, during these developments, Barbarello, the half- 
witted boy, skulks around silently, full of gratitude and obedience, 
and clinging to every mood of his kind master. Gradually the 
girl yields to the great devotion of the younger man, and the day 
of the marriage is settled, much to the delight of the fiancé. In 
Don Fiorenzo’s soul instead there has come a great and terrible 
desolation; his very faith seems to waver, his whole life seems to 
have reached an anguished crisis that he is unable to comprehend, 
except that in spite of his ever excellent motives some form of 
happiness seems again to be forsaking him. He is becoming 
petulant, his nights are sleepless, he is even impatient with the 
mumbling half-wit who seems unaccountably to share his master’s 
suffering. Don Fiorenzo is even physically overwhelmed, so that 
he is unable to witness the marriage ceremony. When the curtain 
rises on the fifth act the young married people have been living in 
an apartment immediately above that of the priest, whom they 
have not seen for two months. In fact the young husband finds 
that the mystic influence of his brother priest is even at that 
distance such a restraint, almost an incubus, on the young wife, 
that he suddenly decides to take her far away to South America. 
This news strikes the priest like a death blow. Almost without 
words or strength he bids farewell to the beloved couple, while 
the demented boy stands by, taking upon himself the unjust re- 
buke of the priest, who has just seen, for the last time, his own 
brother, and the image of his youthful dream. The bitterness of 
the priest mysteriously communicates itself to the half-witted 
boy, who has been for years the living barometer of his pro- 
tector’s moods, and, upon seeing the priest sink desperately in his 
chair in his now utterly desolate home, silently the boy rushes 
out and soon comes back with a cry of savage exultation. He 
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took advantage of the dark and thrust the young husband over 
the cliff. When the poor priest in an orgasm of horror cries to 
him: “‘ What have you done, what have you done?” the demented 
boy naively shouts: “It was for you, for you!” and the curtain 
falls on the prostrate form of the wretched Little Saint. 

Surely the subtle drama of the priest is clear. A holy man, 
endowed with a magnetic personality so benevolent as to give 
him the reputation of sanctity, even of supernatural power, he 
is, however, unaware that subconsciously the young girl has 
awakened in him the old passion which had slumbered for twenty 
years, but had not died. With the kindest, most scrupulously 
noble intentions in the world, he thrust upon his protégée the 
fervor of his religion, of his mysticism, almost in unconscious self 
defense, and with a potency by which she felt herself inexplicably 
overwhelmed. For subconsciously it stirred her heart as much as 
her soul, so much so in fact as to make her well nigh invulnerable 
to the passionate exhortations of her young wooer. Then there 
occurred, subconsciously, a mighty struggle between the two 
brothers, the younger one openly seeking to capture the girl’s 
heart, but without the power of conquering it absolutely; the 
older one trying with all the might of his personality and all the 
fervor of his dutiful conscience to make her yield to his brother, 
but involuntarily, subconsciously drawing her frailer spirit to 
himself. And during this supreme struggle all the time lurking 
in the background is the subnormal boy; he too perhaps endowed 
with some exceptional power, the sort of half power and half in- 
stinct that savages, insane men and even animals are known to 
have. He is unable, as much as the others, to comprehend the 
subtle conflict going on around him, and yet senses the anguish of 
his master’s heart until, interpreting it, he bestially takes action 
in his own hands and slays the one person who, in physical terms, 
stood between his master and happiness. 

Perhaps I ought here to quote the words of Bracco in his 
Preface to this play, a Preface which may well some day assume 
great significance in the history of the drama. He says: 

With this drama I am attempting, again, an art which seems too vague to 


those not inclined to grant me an acutely active perception, and to those who, 
even disposed to grant it, have not the faculty of sharpening their thought in 
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the exercise of migration toward the thought of others. The essential elements 
which make up in brief pictures my new play, almost never have a direct and 
consonant expression, because they dwell in the depth of the existence of 
creatures whose words and acts do not correspond with their psyche, except 
very obscurely and ambiguously, or actually diverge from it like branches from 
a trunk. The continuous dissension which is determined, now more or less 
deeply, now more or less unconsciously, between the psyche of the creatures 
imagined by me and their manifestations, constitutes the invisible thread of 
dramatic development and implies the absolute impossibility of setting forth 
the painful content of the drama in the exteriority of action. It is exactly this 
impossibility . . . which attracted me, challenging me. . . . 


Then, after refuting his detractors, who insisted that the theatre 
cannot admit the purpose of making people understand that 
which is not expressed by the words or the actions of the personages, 
and admitting their prudent wisdom, he adds: 


However, I insist on believing, imprudently, that a synthetic aggregate of 
significant signs may well impart to the scene that transparency necessary to 
make comprehensible even that which is not actually expressed. 


These words of Bracco set forth succinctly his dramatic goal, 
the problem, its challenge, and the method adopted. Must we 
not admire this dramatist who, having already mastered the 
ordinary technique of the drama and harboring a richly imagi- 
native mind, yet scorned easy applause with the usual type of 
play in order to venture forth into complexities wherein he heard 
the call of new artistic opportunity? 

One might well say that the poet has more and more in these 
plays shown a leaning toward peculiar aspects of human nature, 
though always mingling such peculiarities with normal human 
attributes, and thus establishing a substantial kinship with us. 
And one might also add that, given a technique so delicately 
subtle, such plays might not always be convincingly acted, or find 
audiences so keenly discerning as fully to comprehend their rich 
significance. These justifiable remarks would be especially con- 
gruous if applied to the last of Bracco’s plays, which I shall now 
briefly describe. 

I Pazzi (The Insane) was published in 1922, and by express de- 
sire of the author was never produced on the stage. Is this an 
admission of weakness on the part of the author, or does it reflect 
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on the perspicacity of an average audience? Perhaps it does 
neither. Here Bracco, challenged by what we might possibly 
call an academic question, attempted to translate it into art, 
and preferred the dramatic form. The privilege of choice was 
certainly his. 

The substance of the problem can be set forth in very few 
words: Who is utterly sane, who is utterly normal? Where can 
we truly draw a distinct line of demarcation? Are not all of us 
subject to passions which thrust ourselves and our actions, even 
though temporarily, beyond the bounds of strict rationality? 
Are not most of us subject to obsessions, idiosyncracies, which, 
even though ever so slight, are none the less actual deviations 
from the strictly normal and rational? This is the question that 
tempted Bracco and around which he conjured another throbbing 
drama. 

The protagonist of the story is a rich alienist, who has founded 
a sanitarium for the mentally abnormal, whom he cures by giving 
them serenity of surroundings and spiritual idealism. His own 
serenity, however, is marred by continuous, though unfounded, 
suspicions about his wife’s fidelity. This is, therefore, an 
obsession, a form of monomania, though the alienist himself is 
unconscious of his own abnormality. He so harps on this tor- 
ment that finally his wife, though still loving him, decides that 
she must leave him. A friend of his has, as his philosophy of life, 
the complete dedication of himself to the joys of the senses—a 
D’Annunzian hedonism which is really not a rational conclusion, 
but a result of his physical condition—in short also a monomania. 
His willing auxiliary in this easy philosophy is a young and care- 
less courtesan of Slavic extraction. In her accidental interview 
with the famous alienist, who finds her to be of primitive men- 
tality, a young animal without a developed soul, she decides to 
enter his sanitarium, where, under his constant guidance she 
gradually acquires a conscience, and is even able, in mental 
discipline, to forget the lure of her former life. Naturally she 
feels for the doctor a grateful veneration, which, subconsciously, 
is nothing but love, in a form sublimated and therefore new to her; 
yet such is the goodness instilled into her by the doctor that, when 
she sees his wife returning to him, she crushes her own impelling 
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impulse and brings together the estranged couple. But her self- 
sacrifice is so desperate that she is well-nigh ready to return to 
her ever pleading, sensuous lover. The latter, however, realizing 
that now that she has acquired a soul conscious of good and evil, 
all he could obtain of her would be her body, refuses this op- 
portunity, leaving her, to seek at least the consolations of prayer. 

Again, in telling the story, I have omitted several contributory 
elements which give it significance and cumulative pathos. Yet, 
even in its complete form this play has not the power of the Little 
Saint. First of all, it lacks the tremendous import of the other; 
its climax is weak, in technique it is too discussional, and manip- 
ulates some material which had been used before, and better, 
even by Bracco himself. The motive of excessive jealousy, for 
example, he had treated splendidly in Phantoms, a play I have not 
had space to mention. Moreover, the old romantic motive of the 
courtesan reformed by love surely is no longer convincing, or even 
interesting. Some might also object to bringing upon the state a 
clinic, a device resorted to before by the naturalistic school, to 
which, in a way, Bracco belongs. 

But let us note, coming now to a more general appraisal of the 
poet, that he has never gone to excesses, held back by a modera- 
tion that is his very sense of art, and that, even when portraying 
the low life of Naples, he has been able to put into his pictures an 
idealism, which is perhaps his most salient quality. Forthoughhe 
has all of the Neapolitan exuberance of expression, the pictorial 
effusiveness of a Southerner, and even a naturalistic eagerness for 
the unusual, he has been able to combine with these a lofty 
spirituality. Not an obtrusive moralism, though, for even his 
préces a thése are never primarily didactic. 

And this leads to two or three statements in conclusion. I feel 
that modern Italians have no craving for the manifestly didactic 
in literature. They are too sophisticated, too much of an old 
race, to desire a naive moral. What they want is a picture of life, 
essentially true, above all emotionally true, from which the 
moral, if we should insist on calling it so, would merely be: Such is 
life, with its mysterious retaliations, its inevitable distribution of 
a little gladness and much grief, both consequences of our in- 
stinctive quest of joy. Italians do not want a sermon, but a 
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picture. And the picture to be profoundly true must not stop at 
the froth of laughter which is on the surface of life, but delve into 
the unsounded tragedy beneath. Fatally we are bound to obey 
our human instincts, and, in thus obeying them, bound to deviate, 
carrying with us even the guiltless. Sometimes, indeed, from the 
very best of us will come influences that inexplicably make for 
evil. For life, in its mysterious decrees, offers no immunities. 
This, then, is the everlasting tragedy, inasmuch as human nature 
does not change with our changing exteriorities. 

This may seem pessimistic, but is it not essentially real? We 
should be grateful to Bracco, who visualized and then with the 
magic touch of art manifested to us the real; who scrutinized the 
ever mysterious forces of the human spirit, seeking in new 
problems, or new aspects of old problems, the universal truth. 














NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 
THE BRITISH UMPIRE 


PatMERSTON. By Philip Guedalla. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THERE is something surpassingly contemporary about Lord 
Palmerston. Although Mr. Guedalla’s painstaking, full-length 
portrait suffers somewhat from an over-elaboration of irrelevant 
detail, and is deficient in the chiaroscuro which might reveal the 
essential features of a remarkably astute, vigorous and candid 
statesman, his fidelity and scholarship cannot fail to supply the 
total truth about the man who, more than any other, kept Eng- 
land English during the international visionary-liberal and reac- 
tionary waves of the first half of Victoria’s reign. 

Mr. Guedalla has prefaced his volume with the revealing and 
apt quotation, 

In spite of all temptations 


To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman. 


This is not so nonsensical as it sounds. Palmerston’s was 
an age in which all statesmen were tempted to belong to 
other nations. On one occasion he was compelled to remon- 
strate to Victoria that his Queen desired him to act as a Minister, 
not of England, but of the German States. First it was the 
internationalism of Metternich and the Holy Alliance. Later 
it was the Austrophobia engineered by Russian diplomacy. Then 
came Albert and the Saxe-Coburg-Gothas, the Orleanists, the 
Bonapartists, the radicals, the oppressed Italians, Poles, Hunga- 
rians and Eastern Christians. While mass propaganda still 
waited on the spread of literacy, the English statesmen were con- 
stantly assailed by foreign counsels. The British Royal family 
intrigued with their Continental relatives, and exerted a power 
over British foreign policy comparable to the later efforts of 
“international bankers.” It was difficult to remain an English- 
man, and it is Palmerston’s glory that he succeeded. 

His was a long political career, one of the longest on record— 
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fifty-five years in high office. Born in 1784, by the candlelight 
of “the age of common sense and couplets’, at Broadlands 
between the sea and the New Forest, he imbibed a lusty Squire 
Western touch in his blood. At one, “he was a fine, eager, 
lively, good-humored”’ baby; at four, “‘quite stout, with a fine 
high color.” He went to Harrow in 1795, fought frequently 
with the other boys (“‘Palmerston never lost a faint air of the 
milling ground’’), studied for three years at Edinburgh University 
(in default of the Grand Tour which Napoleonic antics had made 
uncomfortable), went up to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1803, and three years later matriculated and received an M.A. 
on the same day. His parents were dead, and England had need 
of the young Viscount who had been plain Henry John Temple 
in 1802. He was a gentleman, landed, titled, healthy, so hand- 
some that he was dubbed “ Cupid”’—so, with the charming infor- 
mality of the age, he was offered the Exchequer. He refused, 
saying he thought the War Office “better suited to a beginner”— 
and in the War Office he remained from 1809 till 1828, doing 
nothing in particular and doing it very well indeed. 

He was an ardent Canningite, and entered heart and soul into 
the latter’s fight to free England from subservience to Metter- 
nich’s European system. He had learned, moreover, from Napo- 
leon the value of preparedness. Always accused of truculence, 
he never provoked a serious conflict and could show a better 
record than the muddlers who later let England drift unprepared 
into the Crimean struggle. In this more recent age of paci- 
fism and internationalism, different only in name from that which 
Palmerston deprecated, it is useful to reflect on some of his views: 


He was fully persuaded that among nations weakness would never be a 


foundation for security. 
* * * 


No doubt it would be most agreeable to a nation if its defence could be 
provided for by an army of angels, without any effort of its own. 


Mr. Guedalla relates with accuracy and humor his course at 
the Foreign Office from 1830 until 1851, with the background of 
European troubles—Mehemet Ali in Syria, the dynastic squabbles 
in Spain, Portugal and Belgium, the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
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—neatly interlarded with the Parliamentary politics of the time. 
His brief interval as Home Secretary under Aberdeen and his 
apotheosis as Prime Minister from 1855 until 1865 are fully illu- 
minated by documentation and insight. 

Mr. Guedalla thus outlines a career which began with Napoleon, 
survived Talleyrand and Metternich, and closed with Lincoln 
and Bismarck. In this career “Pam” realized his two great 
ambitions: “one the suppression of the slave trade (which proba- 
bly accounts for his violent dislike of the American Government), 
the other to put England in a state of defence’. He helped to 
restore what a later age was to dub self-determination in Belgium, 
Italy, Germany—though he was unable to do aught practical for 
Poland or Hungary and wisely refrained from raising hopes which 
he would be unable to satisfy. He even dallied with the idea of a © 
Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

His goal throughout his career was not isolation, not inter- 
vention, not Jingoism. It was the simple aim of Canning: to 
make England “‘a model, and ultimately, perhaps, an umpire.” 
He believed in an English England and wished that other nations 
would be themselves. For instance, in the Peninsula “‘the 
object [of his policy] was that there should be neither an Austrian 
Spain nor a French Spain, but a Spain which should be Spanish.” 

He succeeded in maintaining this policy in spite of Victoria’s 
incredibly stupid meddling when she wrote her Foreign Minister 
and informed him that he was “not to oppose French influence in 
Spain and not to attempt to get up an English party there.” 
When the Spanish marriages of 1846 exposed Louis Philippe’s 
duplicity, Victoria owned Palmerston was right, but five years 
later she engineered his resignation to feed the grudge of her ex- 
iled Orleanist friends, after he had encouraged Louis Napoleon. 

It was difficult enough to be English under those circumstances, 
let alone to be an English umpire. However, the Empire pros- 
pered mightily. Palmerston wound up the Crimea, polished off 
the Mutiny, strengthened his hand in Canada and in the Far 
East. He regarded a battalion and a man of war as the normal 
instruments of British policy, but saw to it that British policy 
should be away from ‘“‘entangling alliances”, and toward the 
position of “arbiter.”” In consequence, he was as unpopular on 
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the Continent in his day as is “Uncle Shylock” in ours. The 
British court nicknamed him Pilgerstein. Austrian officials grew 
apoplectic at the sight of his signature. The Germans dismally 


chanted 
Hat der Teufel einen Sohn, 
So ist er sicher Palmerston! 


Yet all his unpopularity abroad only endeared him to the British 
public, who liked his rough, rollicking humor, his short way with 
foreigners, his spirited defence of British interests whenever and 
wherever threatened. He “was a friendly presence, who hunted, 
danced at Almack’s, and ran horses at country race-meetings”. 
He could exclaim when Miguel, the Portuguese pretender, burned 
large quantities of port, “There never was so atrocious an out- 
rage!’ His long love for Lady Cowper and his belated marriage 
to her, his “darling Em”, made him dear to his day. He was a 
fine man, a fine statesman, and his career is worthy of serious 
study by all Americans. He faced for England the same prob- 
lems which confront us today. He solved them as Americans 
will solve them, by a firm reliance on the justice and strength of 


his own country. 
JOHN CARTER. 





AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


Tue New Universe: An Outline of the Worlds in Which We Live. By 
Baker Brownell. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 


Here is a book to stagger reviewers. How does one classify 
and briefly describe a work done with care, beauty and humor 
but dealing with every subject under the seven heavens and dis- 
cussing, through heaped-up poetic metaphors, whether there are 
seven heavens? 

Of it the author says, after pointing out the dangers of modern 
specialization and of the boundary lines we establish between 
fields of knowledge: “‘As for the book, it is a smuggling expedition 
in knowledge. It is a cosmic globe-trotter without passports. 
It will slip as quietly as possible over boundaries and all section 
lines without official notice. . . . It will be a book of the whole 
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world, a tune for the new universe, a poem, more or less, on things 
in general.” 

Perhaps so it should stand to the reader—as an amazing record 
of one man’s success in orienting himself to the universe. But 
the book has a history which explains its structure and gives it 
an educational interest. 

By 1923 colleges were beginning to whisper that knowledge 
had become too voluminous to be handled entirely by old meth- 
ods: that there was little choice between a narrow specialization, 
and a dabbling in a distracting array of unrelated subjects, since 
in both cases the student was left inadequate to comprehend 
and deal with our highly complicated life. Some colleges sug- 
gested that freshmen be given a preliminary survey of the cur- 
riculum. Northwestern University offered instead a synthetic 
course for seniors, graduates and special students. As all were 
partly familiar with the subject matter, ground was covered 
quickly without too much superficiality; as all were relatively 
mature and experienced, a philosophic and intuitive treatment 
was possible. 

The course was “Problems of Contemporary Thought”, by 
Baker Brownell and assisting lecturers from various fields. The 
students ranged from typical university seniors to grizzled news- 
paper men. There were young matrons, older ones, graduates 
of several colleges, school teachers, World War veterans and burn- 
ing intellectuals from the Orient. The disparity of the gathering 
testified how widely both the colleges and the school of experi- 
ence had failed. We met in the heart of Chicago (there was also 
a day class on the campus) for three consecutive hours one eve- 
ning every week. Two hours were spent in informal but guided 
discussion, one in listening to a lecturer—once Bertrand Russell, 
once John Alden Carpenter, always someone of vision in his 
field. The lectures were arranged to follow the outline of the 
entire work. 

We began with a survey of the universe as a scientific fact, 
discussed laws of time, space, motion; saw stars grow old, worlds 
form, geological epochs scar the earth; saw the formation of 
complex organic compounds that acted as if alive, studied theo- 
ries of the origin of life, consciousness, intelligence; saw the flow 
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of events, called evolution, processes of life and matter never 
turning back; saw waves of primitive men sweep over the world; 
saw the formation of communities, empires with their formulas 
of war and peace and growth; saw religions and institutions 
change to meet new conditions and temperaments; saw early in- 
dustrial society, society today, and asked what it would be 
tomorrow. We knotted our brows over perplexing social poli- 
cies, and looked at the arts and ends of man. 

That was the universe without, and the first semester. The 
second, we recognized worlds within worlds—that in one town, 
one house, may be a man of action, a scientist, and an artist, 
lover, philosopher or priest; and each man lives his own world. 
The explorations of these different worlds—or different ap- 
proaches and attitudes to the universe—filled our second 
semester. 

It was a courageous and creative piece of adult education. 
And useful—I cannot imagine anyone completing it and still 
finding conflicts between religion and science, or still entertaining 
contempt for interests other than his own, or still failing to grasp 
the simple, humane and tolerant principles that underlie democ- 
racy and sound personal morality. 

Now comes the book, The New Universe, with the same out- 
line, the same point of view. It should confer the same benefits, 
in a lesser degree perhaps, but to a larger audience. The stag- 
gering mass of information has been so well masticated and 
organized that the reader can see the universe unroll like a vast 
panorama. The studies in social policies are compact sum- 
maries of liberal opinion—so compact perhaps, that the reader 
may be tricked into reading more rapidly than he can assimilate. 

The book is brilliant in detail. Its sweep and structure may 
evade unless one reviews the outlines and summaries provided 
for the purpose. To educators these may suggest what can 
be done, given an instructor sufficiently scholarly and sufh- 
ciently well adjusted. 

MARGERY SwWETT MANSFIELD. 
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BIOGRAPHY IN CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters oF Wiii1AM Roscor TuHayer. Edited by Charles Downer 
Hazen. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

It appears that in conversation one day with one of the Harvard 
professors of History, Mr. Thayer reverted to his pet thesis that 
Biography is an art—he declares he has hammered away for 
thirty years to convince the public on that point—and that this 
pundit replied, “‘ Why, I never saw anything in biography except 
material for history!” . . . Well, Michel Angelo’s dome of St. 
Peter’s is symmetrically perfect, if that is all you see in it! But 
the author of The Life and Times of Cavour; The Life and Letters 
of John Hay, and in lesser way in his Theodore Roosevelt and 
George Washington, practiced an art, in form and content, and 
escaped from the formule which produce the bulk of our Ph.D. 
theses. In one of his letters he complains of “‘fatuous academic 
pettifogging’’, when they “‘slice history or literature into a dozen 
or twenty courses each, but no College, so far as I know, ever had 
a course on Biography—whether as an indispensable element of 
history or as a form of literature’’. And to this skilled practi- 
tioner of the art of biography it seemed fatuous indeed. 

These letters of Mr. Thayer’s as assembled by Mr. Hazen, 
himself a Professor of History and a happy interpreter of Mr. 
Thayer’s method, reveal the mind of a scholar and poet, and one 
who brought to his work a singularly fine blend of these gifts. 
His long years of editorial work in connection with The Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine indicate accomplishment in another direc- 
tion. He held the editorship some twenty-three years, and per- 
haps it was this that led to his writing to Barrett Wendell: “In 
heaven, how pleasant an editor’s life must be! No obituaries, no 
political ties, no book reviews, no advertisements. Every angel 
will know by intuition what books to read. Athletics won’t exist. 
On the whole—perhaps there won’t be any need of editors in 
heaven—and that may be why so few of them here qualify them- 
selves to go there.” 

When it is recalled that through so much of the latter years of 
his life he worked under the cruel handicap of serious eye-trouble 
—he was threatened with blindness—accomplishment such as 
his was really prodigious. 
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Italy was an endless delight to him, and every visit in that 
country only increased his attachment to it. And Italy recognized 
this, as well as the contributions he had made in his Cavour, The 
Dawn of Italian Independence, Italica, a volume of essays and A 
Short History of Venice, when in 1919 she elected him to member- 
ship in the Accademia dei Lincei, a scholarly distinction of the 
highest order rarely conferred upon foreigners. 

In the selection of letters Professor Hazen has been successful 
in keeping those which reveal the many sides of this quiet scholar, 
who was none the less a crusader when need be, the letters of the 
War period attest that, and whose wit and charm run along 
through the pages of the volume irresistibly. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if a more successful way could be found to practice the art of 
biography than in this wise. Such certainly was Lord Morley’s 
view, as we learn in his Early Letters, just published, when 
Mr. Hirst says he had heard Lord Morley contend that the 
most satisfactory form of biography is a well-edited correspond- 
ence. And yet we read that Mr. Thayer regrets that Lord Morley 
did not carry out his intention of writing a biography of Cavour 
—since—‘‘I don’t refer to the evident difference in the power of 
the two authors, ... it would have illustrated two very 
different methods in writing biography”! But Professor Hazen 
has made a biography of well-edited correspondence. 

It was a scholar’s life simply lived, valiant when illness over- 
took him, made beautiful with the soul of a poet, and in a perfect 
companionship in his home, so what wonder he found that “the 
solution of life itself is to live it”’. 

The volume is a distinct contribution to American letters, as 
well as marking methods in the study of modern history. In 
these days of fantastic figures of the sales of the too intimate 
papers of contemporary public men, it is worthy of note that The 
Life and Letters of John Hay made a notable score—with the sale 
of twenty-nine thousand sets down to January of last year. 

ELIsaBEeTH CUTTING. 
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Fiery Years or British ParuiaMent. By the Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith, K.G. With Illustrations. Two volumes. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 

At sight of this title one thinks involuntarily of Benton’s 
Thirty Years’ View, and of Blaine’s Twenty Years of Congress: 
and then reflects that here is a book which covers as great a span 
of time as those two added together. Perhaps we may regard 
that circumstance as illustrative of the greater stability of British 
political life than of ours. There have been men whose periods of 
participation in public life have rivalled those of British veterans, 
though they have been comparatively few. And it is interesting 
to recall that Mr. Asquith—as we must continue to think of him 
and to call him, despite his Earldom—was Prime Minister con- 
tinuously for nearly nine years. That is of course a longer period 
of service than that of any President of the United States. 

Mr. Asquith’s fifty years are not, however, fifty years of his 
own service in Parliament. It was only forty years ago that he 
entered the Commons; and of the last dozen years of his service 
there he has nothing to say; presumably because—very much un- 
like Mr. H. G. Wells—he does not wish to enter into personalities 
concerning his surviving contemporaries. But he makes up for 
this omission by treating of many more years at the other end of 
the record, before he entered Parliament, and indeed while he was 
stillaschoolboy. The result is a conspectus of British public life 
for the last two generations, of great authority and charm of style. 
Those—if any—who look to it for some sensational revelations, or 
even for important new light upon British political transactions, 
will be disappointed. That is no doubt partly because there was 
nothing of the sort that the author could disclose, or that his keen 
sense of propriety would permit him to disclose. For with all his 
strong and sometimes bitter feelings toward men and affairs, 
Mr. Asquith has ever been a stickler for the old-fashioned con- 
ventionalities; perhaps by way of counterfoil to the vivacious 
indiscretions of Lady Oxford and Asquith. Once in a while, 
indeed, he does indulge in a characterization which might well 
have been spared; but there are very many wholly admirable 
word-pictures of his famous Victorian colleagues. 
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These personalities are one of the three outstanding features 
for which the volumes will be most prized. Another is the 
singularly fascinating and instructive chapter on the origin and 
purport of a number of political catchwords in British politics, 
not a few of which have been adopted into our American vocabu- 
lary and indeed are often regarded as native to our soil. Disraeli 
was the supreme phrase-maker, and is credited with “ bloated arma- 
ments”, “plundering and blundering’’, “peace with honor” 
(which he took from Shakespeare), and “men of light and 
leading” (which Burke had used more than eighty years before). 
Gladstone, also a phrase-monger, got “‘bag and baggage” from 
Shakespeare, and the “unspeakable Turk” from Carlyle. 

The third feature is the studied panegyric which Mr. Asquith 
pronounces upon the Liberal Party, and which, at this time, has 
an unmistakably elegaic flavor. It was an interesting coincidence 
that these volumes appeared simultaneously with Lord Oxford 
and Asquith’s retirement—presumably final—from the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party, and also that they followed hard upon 
the wrecking of that party in a cataclysm scarcely precedented 
in British political history. When Mr. Asquith entered Parlia- 
ment, as a follower of Gladstone, the party was at the very 
zenith of a career of unsurpassed splendor and achievement. 
When he retired from the leadership of it, which he had held 
longer than most of his predecessors, it had fallen to the lowest 
estate that either of the two great parties had known for a cen- 
tury. It would doubtless be a gross injustice to charge him with 
the blame for that appalling collapse. But the circumstance 
helps to explain why he preferred to close his narrative with 
1914. Perhaps there is some cryptic connection between this, 
however, and his choice of a topic for the last page of his memoirs. 
For he there refers to his own repeated use in Parliament of the 
phrase “‘ Wait and see!” and then traces it to Mr. Chamberlain, 
to Lord John Russell, and finally to Napoleon at Elba—*‘ My 
day is done—but wait and see!” Note that it was at Elba, not 
at St. Helena; wherefore—is the Earl of Oxford and Asquith to 
return to the leadership for a Hundred Days? 

Wits FLETCHER JOHNSON. 




















IN RETROSPECT 


[IT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN 
EACH NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR 
moRE AGO.—The Ediiors.] 


JARED SPARKS, then Editor of Toe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
at the conclusion of the twentieth volume, in April, 1825, wrote thus 
of the scope and purposes of this periodical: 


The purpose and character of this work are too well known to require a par- 
ticular description. It will be seen that it embraces a vast compass of knowl- 
edge on almost every subject of general interest, particularly relating to the 
history, government, politics, education, literature and literary institutions, 
science, the arts, internal improvements, national progress and character, leg- 
islation, law, jurisprudence, statistics and political economy, agriculture, man- 
ufactures, commerce, and the future prospects and prosperity of this country. 
Many of the articles on these subjects have been written by our first statesmen, 
and literary men in different parts of the United States, and may be presumed 
to convey as sound and comprehensive views as would be likely to be obtained 
from any quarter. 

It is the leading aim of the conductors of Taz Norta AMERICAN REvIEw to 
give it as much of a national, American character as possible, and to this end 
contributions are solicited and received from eminent persons in almost every 
part of the Union. It has a double purpose; first, that of containing criticisms on 
works of taste, literature, and what may be called the more elegant branches of 
learning; and, secondly, that of being a repository of elaborate or desultory dis- 
cussions on topics of general politics, legislation, science, our international re- 
lations, social institutions, and, in short, whatever comes down to the immedi- 
ate interests of the community. Several of the constant contributors are men 
of letters, who have travelled and studied in foreign parts, and become familiar 
with the language and literature of the old countries; others are devoted to 
literary and scientific pursuits as a profession; while others are conspicuous 
among the legislators of the country, at the bar, or in our highest courts of jus- 
tice. Such is the character of the gentlemen who are enlisted as contributors 
to Tae Norts American Review, and with the aid of talents and attainments 
like these, it is hoped the work will continue to merit the approbation of the 
public, and to be worthy of that patronage which it has already enjoyed in an 
uncommon degree. 
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Grorce Bancrort, reviewing the Poems of Mrs. Hemans, in 
Tue Norto AMERICAN Review of April, 1827, excoriated certain 
tendencies in the literature of that day—not in Mrs. Hemans’s—in 
terms not entirely inappropriate a century later: 


There can be no more hideous fault in a literary work than profligacy. Levity 
is next in order. The disposition to trifle with topics of the highest moment, 
to apply the levelling principle to the emotions of the human mind, to hold up 
to ridicule the exalted thoughts and kindling aspirations of which human na- 
ture is capable, can at best charm those only who have failed to enter the true 
avenues to happiness. Such works may be popular, because the character of 
the public mind may for a season be corrupt. A literature, consisting of such 
works, is the greatest evil with which a nation can be cursed. National poverty 
is nothing in comparison, for poverty is remedied by prudent enterprise; but 
such works poison the life-blood of the people, the moral vigor, which alone can 
strive for liberty and honor. The apologists for this class of compositions, in 
which Voltaire and La Fontaine are the greatest masters, defend it on the 
ground that it is well adapted to give pleasure to minds which have been ac- 
customed to it, and that foreigners need only a different moral education to be 
able to enjoy it. Now without wasting a word on the enormity of defending 
what is intrinsically sensual, we reply merely on the score of effect. He who 
adapts his inventions to a particular state of society, can please no further; he 
depends on circumstances for his popularity; he does not appeal to man, but to 
accidental habits, a fleeting state of the public mind; he is the poet, not of na- 
ture, but of a transient fashion. The attraction which comes from the strange- 
ness or novelty or the manner is of very little value. On the most brilliant 
night a meteor would be followed by all eyes for a while: and why? Because it 
is as evanescent as.bright; we must gaze at once, or it will be too late. Yet the 
mind soon returns to the contemplation of the eternal stars which light up the 
heavens with enduring lustre. Any popularity obtained by gratifying a per- 
verse taste, is essentially transitory; while all that is benevolent and social, all 
that favors truth and goodness, is of universal and perpetual interest. 





Wituiam Powett Mason, an eminent Jurist, contributed to 
Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review of January, 1827, an extended 
critique of ““The Merry Tales of the Three Wise Men of Gotham,” 
in which he thus satirized the rise of standardization in industry: 


The invention of the woman machine, as can be incontestibly proved, first 
came about in this manner. As soon as the people of this country had fairly 
freed themselves from the government of Great Britain, and discharged them- 
selves of their ancestors, all classes of persons here began to thrive and multiply 
exceedingly, but more especially females, insomuch that our political econo- 
mists suggested a fear that, in process of time, the whole country would get to 
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be overrun with women, unless some check was put to them. Now our me- 
chanical geniuses, casting their eyes around in search of cheap materials to work 
with, which is a great object with them, and seeing large stores of girls in all 
directions apparently useless, caught the idea, that it would answer an excellent 
purpose to work them into machinery, and so planned the woman machine, 
the mode of constructing which is after this fashion. You take from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred youths, varying the number according to the 
intended size of your machine; they should be rather of a tender age, from ten 
to fifteen years is preferable, and mostly females, say not less than nine-tenths. 
After well sorting these, you put them into a large four story building strongly 
constructed of brick or stone, near a considerable head of water; on the several 
floors of this building are to be placed various pieces of machinery, called mules, 
spinning jennies, double speeders, etc. Then having distributed the girls 
about the rooms according to your taste and judgment, you attach one or more 
of them, as circumstances may require, to each piece of machinery, and the 
whole machine is ready for use. A machine thus prepared and put together is 
called a manufactory. .. . 

The principai advantages of this machine, as enumerated by the inventors, 
appear to be these; that a great part of the machinery, as before mentioned, 
being made out of a very cheap material, goods can be manufactured by them 
at a much lower rate than in the old way, and so our English and other com- 
petitors derive from our market. That by this mode of educating females, 
four of the principal defects in their characters are eradicated, or greatly les- 
sened, which has never before been known to be effected by any other course of 
education; namely, first, a frequent restlessness and fondness for running about; 
secondly, a too free use of speech; thirdly, a constant desire for meddling in other 
persons’ concerns to the neglect of their own; and fourthly, a manifest indis- 
position to the wholesome control and authority of parents, husbands, and 
guardians; for the curing of which defects, some dozen years’ steady exercise 
in one of these machines is said to be a most valuable and certain specific, so that 
itisconfidently expected that, by a very general establishment of them, the world 
will shortly become a very quiet and peaceable place, that all riotous, routous, 
and noisy assemblages will cease, and that, excepting at Congress and in the 
state legislatures, excessive talking will only be persisted in when it is to some 


purpose. 





Epwarp Everett, then Editor of Tut Norta AMERICAN 
Review, in the issue for July, 1821, wrote thus of relations between 
England and America: 


We do not wish to say that we look upon the English nation as in a state of 
decline. There are certainly considerable evils in the state of the country. A 
high authority pronounces the poor rates an evil, which can neither be remedied 
nor borne, and another authority on the other side, equally high, says the cor- 
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purpose to work them into machinery, and so planned the woman machine, 
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being made out of a very cheap material, goods can be manufactured by them 
at a much lower rate than in the old way, and so our English and other com- 
petitors derive from our market. That by this mode of educating females, 
four of the principal defects in their characters are eradicated, or greatly les- 
sened, which has never before been known to be effected by any other course of 
education; namely, first, a frequent restlessness and fondness for running about; 
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ruption of Parliament has reached a ruinous point; while the national debt ex- 
ceeds, by nearly ten times, the amount which Hume declared must produce a 
bankruptcy. With all this, we believe, we certainly hope, that England will 
long survive, and exert her present proponderance in the world. Not certainly 
that we think her influence always brought into action as it ought to be, but 
because we see not the spot on the map of Europe to which it could be safely 
transferred; and because we look upon ourselves to be quite too immature to 
engage with prudence in European politics. England, moreover, has a tower 
of strength, a great depository of moral and physical power, in her numerous 
orderly, intelligent, middling class, which the corruptions, that exist in the two 
extremes of society, have as yet scarcely touched. And ages we trust will pass 
by, before the happy abodes of this virtuous community will feel the over- 
whelming power of political and moral degeneracy and corruption. We wish 
this for the sake of humanity, order, and peace abroad, of which the English 
character is certainly the great assurance. 





JaMEs Trecotuic Austin, Attorney-General of Massachusetts, 
in Tue NortH AMERICAN Review for October, 1821, discussed 
methods of dealing with confirmed criminals in terms quite pertinent 
to the present day: 


A recent regulation in the laws of Massachusetts, which it would probably be 
good policy for the other States to adopt, will go very far to do away one of the 
evils attributed to State prisons; that those who were not reformed were made 
worse by them. We shall not in future hear of any convict being sentenced a 
fourthtime. Outofthe whole number, one thousand four hundred and seventy- 
one, that have been sent to the State prison in Charlestown, one hundred 
and thirty-three were for a second time, seventeen a third time, and eight a 
fourthtime. A law was passed two years since, providing that when any crimi- 
nal sent to the prison was found to have been there before, the Attorney- 
General should proceed against him by information, and he should be sentenced 
for a further term not exceeding seven years, because of his second conviction; 
and if a criminal should come there for the third time, he should be proceeded 
against in a similar manner, and should be sentenced to confinement for life. 
Seven convicts are now there for life under this new law. In this way, all those 
who are incurable will be taken from preying on the public, and having previ- 
ously learned some trade in the prison, can be advantageously employed. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles Gates Dawes (The Needed Modification of the Primary System), 
whose name is known in Europe for his sponsoring of the Dawes Plan, has long 
been recognized in his own country as an authority in finance since his selection 
as Comptroller of the Currency in 1897. His inauguration as Vice-President 
in 1925 was marked by his dramatic lecturing of the Senate for its lack of 
efficient methods in legislation. At the present time, when the question of 
Reform in the Primary System is one of the foremost political issues in many 
States, it is well to hear the opinion of a thorough-paced American, directly 
descended from that William Dawes who rode with Paul Revere. 


George Edgar Vincent (Saving the Babies) is President of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, an institution profoundly interested in international health and 
medical education. Just now when much attention is being devoted to ex- 
tension of the span of life, we are vitally concerned to know where our country 
stands in the rank of civilization as indicated by the percentage of babies who 
survive. Therefore we welcome from the pen of this well known educator a 
condemnation of such conditions as “bad food and flies, dust and crowding”’, 
and a commendation of fresh air, sunlight, and other aids, in the health of 
babies as well as of children and grown-ups. 


Thomas S. Butler (Don’t Give Up the Ships) is a veteran Congressman from 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, who makes a brief for retaining our full-fledged 
American fleet. With Great Britain and Japan far in the lead, with France 
and Italy running their shipyards at full capacity, it behooves the United 
States to be on its guard. Mr. Butler has been working over a quarter-century 
to avoid the necessity for America to expand her sea force. Yet he holds that 
if a disarmament conference fails, the United States should forthwith build 
new ships to maintain a force comparable with that of other Sea Powers. 


Charles Moreau Harger (Untangling Rural Finance) is a Kansas editor, 
who, as director of a local bank, as president of his State’s Citizens’ League 
for a Sound Banking System, and as a frequent contributor to magazines, is 
well qualified to speak of the thorny subject of farmers’ relief. 


Joseph Eugene Ransdell (The Importance of Inland Waterways in Trans- 
portation) is a Senator from Louisiana, who has devoted his life to public 
interests. He was president and one of the organizers of the National Mer- 
chant Marine Association. Because of his many years of advocacy of the 
development of inland waterways, we are glad to have from his pen a discussion 
of the possibilities of directly linking up our Middle West with the great 
currents of ocean traffic. 


John Saxton Sumner (Thrill Addicts and the Theatre) is a writer and public 
speaker, who, as Executive Secretary of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, gallantly champions the cause of constructive legislative 
efforts against indecent and demoralizing commercialized stage activities. 


Stephen Bonsal (China and the Foreign Devils) is a newspaper correspond- 
ent who has had a variety of experiences in Serbia with her Bulgarian War, 
China with her Japanese War, America with her Spanish War, Russia with her 
Japanese War, Mexico during her Madero Revolution, ef cetera. In addition 
he has been Chargé d’ Affaires in Peking, Madrid, Tokio and Korea, holding as 
well many other posts of special confidence. In this issue of the Review he 
gives a sympathetic hearing to China’s insistence upon national individuality. 
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marked “The Pomp of Power.” 





By the Author of “The Pomp of Power” 


WHERE FREEDOM FALTERS 


: The United States, in the eyes of the author, is the place where freedom falters. He writes about its civilization and its re- 
i lation to the affairs of the world, and particularly England, with pointed brilliance. 

“* Where Freedom Falters bespeaks that same wide knowledge of large affairs and long experience with leading men that 
Even the chapter titles show this — ‘‘ The Constitution and Its Makers,"’ “‘ The Foreign 
y Policy of the United States,"” “ Canada and the United States,” ‘‘ Presidents and Politics,"’ “‘ Colonel House—and History,” 
** The United States as Creditor—and as Debtor,”’ ‘‘ England Today: Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook,"’ ‘‘ The European 
Situation: and the League of Nations,” ‘ Prosperity and Civilization in the United States,” 
bition and Prohibiting,”* ‘‘ The Flight of Freedom "" 
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THE MAIN 
STREAM 


By Stuart Sherman 
“Behind the picture of 
the age and its tendencies 
is the shaping hand of 
a true artist.” 

—Georce F. Waicuer in 
the New York Herald Trib- 
une. $2.50 
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By the Author of “‘ Drums”’ 


MARCHING ON 


By James Boyd 


A magnificent romance of the Civil War The hero, a de- 
scendant of the. Fraser family that figured in ‘‘ Drums,” is a 
son of a poor farmer of southern Nosth Carolina 
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THE STORY 
OF A 
WONDER MAN 


By Ring Lardner 


“* The most amusing non- 
sense which Lardner has 
yet written. ... Asu- 
perb burlesque of the 
average biography or au- 
tobiography of a nonen- 
tity who mistakes his 
success for importance. 
... A marvellous com- 
bination of destructive 
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tg satire and apparently the 
simplest fun.” 
George Santayana —The New Yorker ‘ 
$1.75 $1.75 
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: A Varied List Two Notable Novels 


) FRANCE. By Sisley Huddleston 


yy BALLADS OF THE SINGING BOWL 
a By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 








THE COPELAND READER = Second large ediiion. 


, YOUNG IN THE “NINETIES.” By Una Hunt 
ite RE-FORGING AMERICA. By Lothrop Stoddard $3.00 


310.00 By Struthers Burt $2.00 
$5.00 THE SUN ALSO RISES. By Ernest Hemingway $2.00 
$2.00 


$2.00 
Dark Flower,” 
Progress." 








THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS 


THE GROVE EDITION OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Already published 
Country House, 








For Every Library 














¢ “The Island Pharisees,’ “The 
 “ Fraternity,"’ “ The Patrician,” “* The 
“ The Freelands."’ ** Beyond,” “* Saint's 
Each $1.25 

































Captain Thomason’s 
RED PANTS 





Captain Thoma- 
son, having 
written one of 
themostremark- 
able narratives 
that war has 
ever produced in 
“Fix Bayonets!" 
fiow show's him- 
self an imagina- 
tive artist in a 
series stories 
of the Marines 
—-stories that are 
made addition- 
ally dramatic 
and vivid by his 
own extraordi- 
naryskill as an il- 
lustrator $2.50 








THE ROAD TO ROME. By Robert Sherwood $1.75 
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Winston S. Churchill's 


THE WORLD 
CRISIS 
1916-1918 


“Passages of such beauty that 
it is impossible to read them 
without emotion. . . . He has 
told the story of the most tragic 
drama in the history of mankind 
as no other living man could 
have told it." —The Spectator. 
Thirty Maps. 2 vols. $10.00 














Published by Charles Scribner's 
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By Lt. John J. Niles 
SINGING 
SOLDIERS 


A book which gives the reader a 
glimpse of folk music in the mak- 
ing. Lt. Niles made a hobby of 
recording the war songs of negro 
soldiers; he has produced a rich 
American record 











































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Fred Perry Powers (The Crisis in the Church) is a newspaper man in 
Philadelphia who has seen service in that capacity over half a century in New 
York, Chicago, and Washington. Although loyal to the church, he has felt 
called upon to change his denomination because of obstacles to faith occasioned 
by what he regards as the divergence of organized Christianity from the pre- 
cepts of Jesus Christ. 


Edmond C. C. Genet (Leaves from a War Diary) was a direct 
descendant of Citizen Genet of Revolutionary France and the great-great- 
great grandson of Governor George Clinton of New York. Enlisting in the 
‘oreign Legion, then transferred to the Lafayette Escadrille, he was the first 
American airman to fall after the United States had entered the World War. 
This record of a chivalrous young life is edited by the able hand of Grace 
ELLERY CHANNING, one of the distinguished Channing family of Boston, 
several of whom were closely associated with THe Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW 
more than a century ago. 


Louis Edwin Van Norman (Selling Our Goods Abroad) possesses an en- 
gaging cosmopolitanism, having been born in Canada, married a Polish wife, 
become an American government official, and served at Bucharest and Warsaw 
in the capacity of Trade Commissioner. Congress has enacted a law creating 
the semi-diplomatic agency of Commercial Attaché, which heralds a new epoch 
in our foreign service, and of this he writes in the present article. 


George Winter Mitchell (Perils of Race Color) was born a Scot, taught 
classics in Canada, and is now resident in Connecticut, where he has philoso- 
phized about the future of the human race, in its struggle toward unity. 
Whether the Whites will go down before the Yellows, and they in turn before 
the — race, is an open question, which cannot fail to interest speculative 
thought. 


Earley Vernon Wilcox (The High Cost of Leisure) is an agricultural 
expert, trained at Otterbein and Harvard, who has served the Government in 
the Department of Agriculture. Although a frequent contributor of articles 
on technical subjects, at present he leads us into the domain of pure culture 
and the contemplative use of well spent leisure. In these days of discussion of 
the sixteen-hour day it is well to pause and spend a thought upon what after 
all engages the attention of the average individual during his “time off”. 


Patrick Sarsfield O’Hegarty (A Dramatist of New Born Ireland), editor 
and writer, holds a Government position in the Irish Free State. In the pres- 
ent article he tells us of Sean O’Casey, the first Irish dramatist to come out of 
“brick and mortar’’, that is to speak from the point of view of the city, and to 
voice through the tongue of the people those epochal changes: the Irish In- 
surrection of 1916, the Black-and-Tan War, and the Civil War. 


Elisabeth Brown Cutting (Notes on Some Recent Books), formerly for 
some years Managing Editor of Tue Norta American Review, is now 
chiefly engaged in original literary research. 








